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Now that it’s fall and falling leaves and footballs fill the air, the editors 
feel it appropriate to present their All-American editorial. 

The most consistent failing of intellectual and radical thinking and 
activity in this country has been its inability to form any kind of lasting 
and necessary identification as part of the American scene. It can be 
argued that some significant steps in this direction were taken during 
the period of the new deal and perhaps in the early thirties. But be that 
as it may, those of us who are now involved politically must be aware 
of the fact that there are more people who seem toknow what the Cuban 
peasant is thinking than who know what the next-door neighbor (if they 
know him) is thinking, let alone how the guy on the other side of town 
feels. On the other hand many of our arts and academic disciplines 
abound in determined Europo-philes or people who, while they may see 
the place in thich they live as a nice object for study, seem to feel no 
need to enter into any closer relationship with it. Look around at the 
“intellectual” and “quality” publications. Do they seem to be about every- 
thing except that which has some direct bearing on the problems of you 
and your contemporaries? Do they use a nice empty language that means 
nothing or one which seems to have been left over from some | bscure 
back-room debate of the thirties? Then you're in the right place. 

The result of all this is plain to see: the absence of any continuing, 
not to say stable, tradition, community of spirit, or means of communi- 
cation appropriate to ourselves or our society, plus an underdog psy- 
chology and a feeling of being out of it in our own country. The guilt of 
our liberal and intellectual “elder statesmen” in all this is so heavy and 
obvious that it doesn’t have to be explicated. Now, of course, as they 
suddenly find in the emerging consciousness of the youth something new 
to analyse, they expiate their sins by displaying a new originality in 
pigeonholing us in their old, never quite adequate categories. 

Yet we should not allow ourselves to be put down too easily. For 
perhaps precisely where these disengaged sages fail is where we may 
succeed. In a country with such few and confused identifications, such 
thin traditions, and relatively unstable arts and culture, we young people 
may be able to begin the task of establishing a style and spirit so that 
those who follow do not have to struggle simply to get to the starting line. 

To do this we must begin to form some minimal picture of the U.S. 
in order to see where we may fit in and what it is possible to do effective- 
ly. This means more than a few abstract banalities about man in mass 
society. We need to know the answers to specific questions like what 
kind of people inhabit these United States? how concentrated is the 
economy? how does a community power structure operate (even to write 
a letter to your congressman takes some minor presuppositions about 
how the political system works)? Not that these problems aren't being 
and haven't been studied—but what we have yet to see developed is 
a coherent structure of ideas which insists on finding the answers to 
these kinds of question. 

One of the things New University Thought would be very pleased 
to be placed on record for would be to have had some part in establishing 
a real language and tradition of studying America as Americans. We 
hope you will find that this issue begins to move in that direction. 
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CASTY: The 
The film human condition 
and the film 


The human condition and the 
film: Europe and America 


by Alan Casty 


Editors’ comment: In the introduction to New University Thought’s 
first articles on the film, we referred to the film as “perhaps the specific 
art form of our century” and promised analyses of the larger themes 
and implications of the film in addition to a related discussion of the 
problem of the film as a definite art form. We continue our series with 
an article which, by its comments on the American film, may raise some 
significant points about our culture as well as furthering an understand- 
ing of a number of central ideas of the modern film. Alan Casty is in the 
Department of English at Santa Monica City College, California. 


Recently a friend and I were attemptirg to isolate just what it is that 
distinguishes a good foreign film from a good American film. Our conver- 
sation recurs to me, its abstractions solidified, now that I have seen 
Rossellini’s General Della Rovere. For although Rossellini’s film has the 
hardgrained texture, the surface realism of the dominant type of 
American film—as seen in works by directors such as Ford, Huston, 
Kazan, Wilder, Welles, Zinneman—it is not really like an American 
. film at all. This should serve as an indication that this difference I speak 
of is not embodied only by such allegoric films as those Dreyer, Cocteau, 
and Bergman. The difference is more than technique; it is, in the last 
analysis, a different informing concept of what a film is. With this con- 
cept a film is not the expression of a problem, nor of an issue; nor on 
the other hand, merely a personal whim or impulse. Rather, a film is a 
way of expressing a concept about life, however intangible and unde- 
fined. It goes beyond some particular aspect or category—psychological, 
racial, social, political, economic. In a sense, the film becomes philo- 
: sophic or poetic, or, to combine the two, metaphysical. It is metaphysical 
o because it sees its particular material, its images, as opening out into 
; the total question of human existence, the nature of being, of the whole 
human condition, not as mere illustrations of some small, segmented, 
definable aspect of it. 

These specific aspects are the subject of an American realist film. 
Kazan’s study of an inarticulate longshoreman in On the Waterfront 
remains moored to its labor problem; it does not echo down all of the 
waterfronts of human nature, despite the attempt to add largeness by 
the jarring (and patently melodramatic) heroic closeups of the ending. 
A similar attempt at an unwarranted catharsis, an aborted apocalypse, 
occurs often at the end of such films. In Huston’s The Asphalt Jungle, 
for example, we have the same sudden gratuitous enlargement of the 
focus, the criminal now racing, racing through the vast sweep of nature. 
In Ford's Grapes of Wrath and The Informer there is an intermittent 
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sense of more than just the specific problem under discussion, but mostly 
in terms of a sympathy that is finally mere sentimentality: God, people 
can be hungry, can be mean, can be—well, just folks. Wilder, it is true, 
has a more personal viewpoint, but it is more of an attitude—clinical 
and cynical—than a conception of totality, and it may be that his very 
cynicism allows him his endings, which are not sudden enlargements, 
but sudden compromises. With Welles the emphasis is on sensation and 
response—man is merely the dramatic raw material—and the deteriora- 
tion of his work into mere technique indicates its hollow core. Possibly 
we have to go back to the non-realistic films of Chaplin to find some 
equivalent of the European concept, some common denominatbr of 
human nature, and even there the doctrinaire elements struggle with the 
metaphysical. 

It is not that a film merely has a theme, but that its images and 'char- 
acters strike deeper echoing chords of response in some larger tonal 
pattern of association. In the European films of note these chords are 
struck more frequently because, it would seem, there is a more coherent, 
comprehensive sense of life behind the specific content of the film, 

In the more openly symbolic of European films, this metaphysical 
concern is most readily seen: Bergman and Dreyer grappling with the 
incomprehensibles of death, of God, of Being; Cocteau conjuring phan- 
toms of illusion, of a kind of universal unconscious. But even the more 
realistic films, at their best, achieve their lasting impression from this 
underlying concern for man’s being. The emptiness of Welles’ titillation 
of sensation can be contrasted to that of the recent French film Breath- 
less or the Italian L’Avventura, in which a way of life is captured by its 
very sensations. 

The films of the Italian realist renaissance and now, rerenaissance, 
furnish, it seems to me, the most striking examples of this metaphysical 
concept of the film: the lasting images of The Bicycle Thief, the father 
and son walking along a river bank, separating, reuniting, the father 
lost in an aimless, unsympathetic crowd as he nears the goal of his search, 
the bicycle itself as poetically evocative an image as any in recent poetry 
of what man seeks to hold to on this earth—in all its glory and crassness; 
in the Chaplinesque Miracle in Milan; the anger, despair and hope 
(mocked by its own despair; Melville’s image of “man without hope, 
hopelessly holding up hope in the midst of despair”) of the lives of the 
outcasts of the world; the prostitute in a segment of De Sica’s Gold of 
Naples who, brought to wed a respectable man and finding he only wants 
her so that he can torture himself and thus assuage his guilt at the death 
of his true beloved, who flees only to return and pound fruitlessly on the 
massive door of the house the isolation and complete alienation of her 
life on the wind-chilled meaningless streets more horrifying than the 
damned, yet certain hell that awaits her within the house; Fellini’s plain- 
tive poem of loneliness, of isolation, of the yearning for love in a macabre 
world of illusion in La Strada, the wet laundry of all of our lives flapping 
in dissonant counterpoint to the muted, blocked, yet somehow tragic 
moment of realization at the film’s close. There are these images and 
many more, more haunting, more significant than those achieved by the 
American film. 


In this pattern, we can fruitfully place the work of Roberto Rossellini. 
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Through his early, and most famous, films are important for their tech- 
nique of newsreel-like naturalness blended with dramatic selectivity and 
their naturalistic slice of life, they lacked this poetic density, this sense 
of an attempt to see life whole. Paisan, Open City were more topical, 
problem pictures, more in the American tradition. Rossellini’s “middle” 
period produced more openly symbolic, but unfortunately more openly 
melodramatic works, such as Stromboli. But it has only been with the 
wedding of his two modes in General Della Rovere that he has produced 
a film of real stature, a film whose symbols of all our world are not overt 
and strained, but merely grow out of the characters and their own world, 
open outward beyond, not before, the plane of action. Pictorially, 
Rossellini still eschews the more openly poetic; there are fewer stunning 
visual impressions than in the work of his contemporaries. But this prosaic 
quality of the camera work and cutting, the matter-of-factness of the 
technique seems just right, just the vehicle for his view of life. 


What is this view of life? In calling it existential, I do not mean to 
attribute programatic intent to Rossellini, nor have I any knowledge of 
his specific philosophic loyalties. But the images of his film, which pre- 
sent his sense of life, whether programatic or instinctive, can be most 
adequately captured within the categories of existential thought. 

In tracing the ironic career of General Della Rovere, alias The 
Colonel, alias five or six other things, the film poses the question of 
authentic identity in a world that is inauthentic, that is absurd; it is the 
film’s climatic irony that in choosing to be the General, the hero (his 
other names are not really he) finally and paradoxically chooses himself. 
It is not that this, now, is his true nature, his essence. But that in launch- 
ing himself toward a specific future (to use Sartre’s phrase), which in 
this case includes his own death, he for the first time in his life creates 
an identity that is aware of true nature of his choice, that accepts totally 
the responsibility of his commitment. He transcends the absurd to reach 
himself. And, ironically, with the biggest imposture, the biggest lie of 
his life. 

His assumption of this new identity progresses through several stages 
of transition; but before the process is even allowed to begin, before 
consciousness stirs, Rossellini presents to us with telling immediacy the 
monotony and repetition, the falseness, the deadening and mechaniza- 
tion, the habitual dehumanization of the world of the man who is to be- 
come General Della Rovere. It took daring and patience for Rossellini 
to spend practically half of his film building up, slowly and damningly, 
the nausee, the world of L’Etranger. 

As he does so, minor touches blend with and sometimes build into 
major clusters of images and actions: the Colonel (which everyone calls 
him but which he is no more than he has been anything else he has 
“been”) regularly unwraps candy or gum and pops it in his mouth, re- 
gularly samples the salami sent him for delivery to imprisoned Italians. 
His sampling is mere habit, for his sniff of disgust is evidence that his 
taste for it has long since been jaded. To the gluttony, the habitual ap- 
petite for food is added that of sex: a copy of a copy of a Marilyn Monroe 
type blonde in his bed, but only for as long as she believes in his promises 
of a career (he “is” also an impressario), in his shaky financial status, 
and in his phony sapphire ring. Sex blends into gambling, probably the 
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strongest sensation of his life; the gambling drains his money, threatening 
his supply of sex and, as well, his current schemes. 

Over and over again (in a seemingly endless, painful sequence) he 
makes his business rounds. To sell the phony sapphire to recoup the 
gambling loss of the money needed to bribe a German sergeant to obtain 
the release of an Italian to mollify the demands of the boy’s parents, 
to whom his release had already been announced. The treadmill of in- 
trigue gone out of control. And so he summons his will and courage, 
smiles, talks sincerely (but with a growing sense of certain rejection), 
and lies: “a beautiful stone, is it not? A pure gem, from the Orient itself, 
a tragic sacrifice.” It is not that the people disbelieve him; they are just 
not interested. 

Over and over again, in what becomes an ironic refrain, he calls for 
coffee, real coffee. No ersatz wartime coffee for him; he'll have nothing 
but the real! Magnanimousiy—a connoisseur, a sport!—he offers the 
treat of this real coffee to the mother of the wealthy family that is to 
prove his down fall. She informs him they always have real coffee at 
their house. 

It is a life of constant poses, of a constant tightrope walk over the 
brink of complete disruption and destruction, of nervous postponement 
of the inevitable explosion of the whole inflated bubble. Surprised by the 
German commandant while on his way to complete the bribe, he begins 
to improvise a story, warms to his task, radiates, even to himself, 4 sense 
of truth, ends up not only saving the shaky moment, but obtaining the 
release of the Italian prisoner in question without even having to use 
the money he had struggled so to recoup! But the victory is speneey. 
temporary; it leads only to his complete exposure. 

When the exposure is completed, when he is stripped of his idehtities, 
his schemes, his illusory facade of dedicated service, the core of his being 
is found to be not simply empty, but ambiguous. For as he attempts to 
justify himself before his accusers, before the families he has, at least 
in part, defrauded, before himself, he insists that it wasn’t merely for the 
money; even when he lied, when he exaggerated his successes, even 
when he created them out of the deaths that followed his complete 
failure, he was doing it to make their lot better, to give them at least 
this temporary, if illusory, relief and happiness. The speech is a wonder 
of self-propelled delusion and self-justification, expiation. Yet it ig more 
than that, for the Colonel, at least by the time he finishes it, means every 
word. It is Sartre’s mauvaise foi, bad faith, self-deception that |is not 
mere lie or rationalization, but a previous stage, a failure to i eae 
one’s awareness of one’s true condition. | 

In this speech and at other moments of this first half of the film, we 
see that somewhere inside, behind, beyond that amorphous perspna of 
the confidence man (and again we think of Melville) there is a man; we 
do not condemn, we sympathize, and we are also somewhat prépared 
for the dawn of consciousness that follows. But that dawn comes slowly. 

The assumption of the identity of the General is at first rss upon 
him; it is only one more illusory stage in (as Camus has said) “this divorce 
between man and his life, between the actor and his scenery, (that) is 
precisely the feeling of the absurd.” He does not meaningfully ¢hoose 
it; it is the only possible alternative. And more importantly he has no real 
conciousness of what it involves. It is merely part of the scheme, a lie, 
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on the part of the Germans, since the real General, the resistance leader, 
has been mistakenly been shot instead of captured. He is merely to be 
an actor, a decoy, or so he thinks, to effect an exchange of captured 
generals with the Allies. 

From the beginning of his new role he senses that he, as the General, 
has an effect upon the other political prisoners in the jail, but he is un- 
willing to pursue the possible implications of this. He is uneasy, embar- 
rassed, even pleased. But not aware. When during an air raid he, in fear, 
demands to be let out of his cell and then finds that when this is done he 
is the General and must try to control the rest of the men, he does so, 
but is awed, a spectator at an interesting performance. Yet afterwards 
he feels drained, weakened, for he is the performer too. 

A partial recognition of the implications of his identity—whatever 
one chooses to be oneself does involve others, does make one responsible 
to them—begins when he is asked to use his masquerade to uncover the 
name of the civilian leader of the resistance, known to be one of a group 
of men recently brought to the prison. He fights the implication: he was 
only supposed to be a decoy, an artificial isolated illusion; he cannot ac- 
cept the spider web complexity of responsibility for another’s life. 

Unwilling to risk his own life by refusing, but hoping somehow to 
evade the crucial dilemma, he malingers. He reports a note given to him 
by the barber, and it is interesting to note that this report is discovered 
by the camera. It is already underway, it is happening; he has still really 
made no conscious choice. Again he goes along, passes a note back. The 
attempt is bungled, the note drops, and they are discovered. Intention- 
ally? To delay somehow the unraveling of the dilemma? We do not know. 

But the truth of responsibility cannot be evaded long, once conscicus- 
ness arises. The barber is tortured and returned, face unbearably 
mangled, to a cell with the General, who cowers against the wall of his 
responsibility for this act. In the morning, he cries out in pitiable terror 
at his full recognition of the suicide of the barber: my comrade, m 
brother, my executioner! 

At this crisis of awareness, he too must be tortured, to keep the mas- 
querade from crumbling; and as he is returned to his cell one of the pris- 
oners, deserting his cleaning brushes, shouts the news in anger and in 
pride. He too is carted away. The web of responsibility twists more tightly. 

Face battered, body and soul battered, the General faces fully the 
meaning of his choice as he looks at a letter and picture sent to “him” 
by the “real” General's wife. In a beautiful closeup, one of the few long 
facial closeups of the film, tears soften his eyes as he looks at the photo 
of his wife and his children, as he knows, at long last, who he is. 

And so when the last test comes—the execution awaiting, the desired 
knowledge in his possession—he chooses... what? To be the General? 
To be truly human? Awareness, responsibility? Commitment, brother- 
hood? Himself? He chooses. 

And, like Camus’ Sisyphys, we can imagine him as happy. He had 
faced absurdity with lucidity, although he had not escaped it. } or, as 
is made clear in several of the speeches during the long night before the 
execution, the specific cause to which he commits himself, to which the 
real, the other General Della Rovere had committed himself, was, in a 
last impasse of irony, itself ambiguous, itself a part of an absurd situa- 
tion. The Italians had surrendered; the Germans refused to let them 
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surrender. The resistance rose against the Germans, knowing it could 
not win, knowing actually that there was not much to win, knowing, 
finally, that the situation was only temporary, would plague them only 
until the Americans arrived to liberate them anyway. And yet they|chose 
to act. And gave the General the opportunity to choose his life, and 
his death. 

This is much different than On the Waterfront. The difference is in 
the dramatic structure, the images, the implications of the choice of ac- 
tion, as opposed to such a choice as at the end of On the Waterfront. 
What is projected is the image of man, as it fits into some large, probably 
incomprehensible, totality. It is this that suggests the difference between 
the European and American realist film, between the European and 
American film generally. 


Symposium 


The student movement 


Editors’ comment: We continue our discussion of the “student move- 
ment,” which we began in the last issue of New University Thought. 
We present here three divergent views of the student movement—its 
prospects, significance, and relation to society at large. 

For the record, the editors would like to note their disagreement 
with the positions presented. In particular, we would like to take serious 
exception to a number of Frank Kofsky’s comments on race relations; 
we will treat this in a future issue. 


In defense of the student movement 
by Herb Mills 


Editors’ comment: At the time of writing, Herb Mills was a graduate 
student and Research Associate in political science at the University 
of California at Berkeley, and vice-chairman of Slate, the Berkeley 
student political party. 


Those who first wrote on the blossoming of political activity on the 
American university campus were content, by and large, to simply docu- 
ment the startling reality of such activity. More recent observers, no 
longer feeling the need to prove to themselves or to everyone else that 
something really is happening, accept the reality of “the student move- 
ment” and proceed immediately to a discussion of what seems to them 
to be its main characteristics, virtues, and failings. 

While phrased in a variety of ways, one of the most frequently ad- 
vanced observations is that student political activity on a given issue is 
usually based on a minimum amount of “analysis” of that issue. This 
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observation is almost invariably followed by the further remark that 
students frequently ignore the “connections” or “relationships” whtich 
exist between the issues upon which they are active. A third character- 
istic of the student in politics which is seldom, if ever, overlooked is 
his apparent fondness for “direct action.” 

These observations, however they may be formulated, do describe 
the objective, public character of almost all student political activity 
today. The difficult question is how such characteristics are to be inter- 
preted. In the light of them, almost all observers have concluded that 
the student “movement” is “issue-oriented.” rather than “ideological” 
in character and/or that it is basically a “moral” protest and not 
“political” at all. In less grandiose terminology, others simply contend 
that the heavy reliance on “direct action” means that too little attention 


is being paid to “research” on the issues. 


“Direct action” as a tactic 


It seems to me, however, that such conclusions are, at a minimum, 
both vague and misleading. To begin with, how is the use of “direct action” 
to be interpreted? That such a tactic de-emphasizes “research” will not be 
denied. The adoption of such a tactic does not necessarily mean, however, 
that the students involved are either uninterested in “research” nor that 
they are ill-informed on the issues. This being the case, the widespread 
adoption of the tactic cannot be explained, as some have attempted to do, 
by arguing the presence of a “know-nothing” component in the student 
movement. On the contrary, there are two basic and related reasons which 
very largely explain the employment of this tactic, and neither of them 
‘movement” is simply “moral,” simply 
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supports the contention that the 
“issue-oriented,” or simply “action-oriented” in character. 

First of all, and perhaps most basic, there is widespread feeling among 
politically active students that regardless of the research they do and 
regardless of how well informed they are, their position vis-a-vis the 
power structure of society is such that their views and opinions can be 
(and are) very largely ignored. Feeling this, yet feeling a very urgent 
need that the issues they are concerned with be faced and dealt with 
by society, they are prone to adopt a tactic by which they can raise those 
issues in a manner which cannot be ignored by the society around them. 
At the same time, however, “research” is continued by many, articles 
are written and read, and informal and formal discussions held. There 
is, in short, a continuing effort made to become more fully informed. 
This is partly due to the fact that the persons concerned are students; 
but, more importantly, it is done in the hope that, should they be suc- 
cessful in “forcing” at least some sections of society to face the issues, 
such knowledge and thoughts as they do possess may constitute an im- 
portant contribution to their solution. 


The second factor which enters into the use of direct action, while 
being of the utmost importance, has been almost totally overlooked by 
the commentators on the student movement. Direct action is also a com- 
ment on the nature of the power structure. Such action constitutes a 
“short-circuiting” of the present political institutions and thereby makes 
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manifest the grave doubts which many students have regarding the via- 
bility of those institutions to raise and deal with the problems which 
they feel that American society faces. In short, the use of direct action 
is frequently a very conscious and radical comment on present political 
institutions. At a minimum, we may hope that an awareness of these 
factors underlying the adoption of the tactic may put an end to the very 
annoying view that the student movement is simply a “moral” protest. 


Issue orientation and ideology 


As was remarked earlier, the policy positions adopted by many stu- 
dent groups do not include, except very infrequently, a developed po- 
litical analysis of the issues upon which the group is working. While 
this characteristic is particularly true of the student “political party,” 
such is also the case with many “single-issue” groups. At the same time, 
the student political party does not publicly stress the “relationships” 
which its members may feel exist between the various issues upon which 
they are working. With this said, the question is still open as to whether 
or not such characteristics justify the conclusion that the student move- 
ment is “issue” oriented, rather than “ideological,” or that it is basically 
“moral” and not “political.” 

Whatever the reasons for these erroneous conclusions are, the out- 
standing fact which has been missed is that “the lack of analysis,” the 
concentration on issues, and the heavy reliance on direct action are in 
almost all cases the consequence of a consciously adopted strategy. In- 
deed, the decision on the part of students to give to the public dimension 
of their activities such qualities as these is a major clue to what the stu- 
dent “movement” is all about and to what the student thinks and hopes 
he may achieve by his political activity. The most basic desire and hope 
which lies behind the political action of both the liberal and “radical” 
student is that by raising and acting upon certain basic issues he can do 
something to create an atmosphere where political debate and discussion 
is again possible. Reacting against a period during which political debate 
was suffocated by an all-pervasive McCarthyism and complacency, the 
student has an urgent desire to make politics—almost any kind of pol- 
itics—legitimate once more. 

Such students are very much alive to the continued denial of civil 
rights to millions of Americans, to the continued enfringement of civil 
liberties, to the economic and sociai misery of the farm laborer, the un- 
employed, the slum-dweller, and others. As a consequence, these 
students are nauseated by the hypocrisy and cant of a society whose 
official and semi-official pronouncements continually sound its claim 
that it has realized the freedom, equality, and dignity of the individual, 
anda material well-being which is universal. The student wants, in short, 
to politically energize whatever remnants remain of the progressive 
forces in American society. Having this most basic desire in mind, and 
being acutely aware that he thus far remains a very small minority on 
the campus, the student, both liberal and “radical,” feels that the major 
task is still that of involving yet more students in his activities. It follows 
that both the liberal and radical have refrained from insisting that the 
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student group within which they are working take a public position which 
includes a lengthy and highly developed political analysis of the issues. 


The liberal student 


With the above remarks serving as a broad outline, the internal work- 
ings of this movement can be approached in somewhat greater detail. 
While it was argued earlier that the “public” character of much of today’s 
student activity may be very misleading as regards the nature of the 
student “movement,” that character does reflect a very real force, name- 
ly, the presence of the liberal student. 

There are, first of all, a great number of liberal students who parti- 
cipate in the kinds of political activities which go to make up the student 
“movement.” These students are active simply because they have come 
to take the ideals of liberalism seriously and wish to make them a reality. 
They are anxious to register their protest against a society which, while 
loudly and continuously proclaiming such ideals, has a very long way 
to go before they are realized. While their participation in direct po- 
litical action reflects an anxiety regarding the unresponsiveness of “the 
liberal community” to basic issues, these students retain a faith that 
the present institutional structure of American society is such that these 
ideals can eventually be realized within and through it. In their accept- 
ance of the values of liberalism and the institutional structure of society, 
such students are full-fledged adherents to the liberal ideology. This, 
by the way, makes nonsense out of the procrustean bed which is offered 
by such analytical notions as “issue oriented” versus “ideological” or 
“political” versus “moral.” Be that as it may, such students are content 
with—indeed, many of them would insist upon—the present character 
of the public positions taken by the group within which they work. On 
the other hand, so long as the group’s public analyses and positions on 
issues remain liberal in character, the liberal student is more than willing 
to work with the student to the left of him. 

There are two reasons for this. First, the liberal student, stimulated 
by his sense of urgency, wants to enhance the political impact of his 
activities by reason of the numbers involved. More fundamentally, his 
willingness to work in the same organization with students to his left 
is explained by his desire to introduce into the student community that 
which he most urgently desires in society at large—a willingness to listen 
to and debate political ideas. 


Liberals and radicals 


While a great many of the politically active students are liberals, 
many others consider themselves “radical.” The “radical,” unlike the 
liberal, is led by his analysis to the conclusion that without basic insti- 
tutional changes the values which he wishes to be realized in social life 
cannot be achieved. (Because of the myriad of “organized” and “unor- 
ganized” student radicals which are active in politics, to become more 
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explicit would demand a historical, rather than analytical, approach.) 
Not only are there a great many radical students active, but the leader- 
ship of student groups is, by and large, somewhat more radical than is 
the membership and its periphery. What, then, is the attitude of the 
radical student toward the public character of the political activities 
undertaken by the student political party and/or the single-issue group 
of which he is a member? 

First of all, because these students agree with the liberal that the 
major task is to involve more students in political activities, they are 
“content” to work on the basis of what is frequently referred to as “the 
lowest significant common denominator.” On the other hand, the radical, 
whether organized or unorganized, continues to formally and informally 
present his views to the membership. This is very much welcomed by 
the liberal. At the same time, of course, the “organized” radical con- 
tinues to present his views through his own party organization. 

While agreeing upon a tactic which they both feel can build the move- 
ment, the liberal and radical students engage in a refreshingly open 
exchange of views. Indeed, the desire for the open confrontation of 
views is one of the things which both the liberal and radical student con- 
sider to be “new” about the style of politics which they have developed. 
Such openness is viewed as the corollary of their defense of civil liberities 
and the introduction into their own political arena of the type of discus- 
sion and debate which they want to see in the society at large. It follows 
that in those few instances where such openness has not been practiced 
a severe political price has been paid. The other side of the coin to this 
is, of course, a revulsion against McCarthyism and what the student 
considers to be “red-baiting.” 


Whose failure? 


The above discussion has conveyed, I hope, something of what the 
student movement is all about and how it functions. The task which the 
student has assumed, that of being the “leaven” in American society, 
is, of course, enormous. While there are many things in American life 
which make the reintroduction of politics difficult, certain factors are 
of overriding importance. The style of American politics, and more 
especially the character of its party system, has always made the raising 
of issues and sharpening of political debate difficult. An increase in the 
economic well-being of many sections of society has introduced a com- 
placency into many of the forces which were previously very much more 
concerned about social, political, and economic questions. The increase 
in economic well-being on the part of many has been paralleled by a 
veritable campaign to propagate and advertise the middle class sub- 
urbanite as the self-image of society. This has had an immense influence 
in reinforcing a distaste for conflict and smug, self-satisfied, feelings 
of complacency. At the same time, moreover, this development, along 
with the astonishing growth of the various narcotics peddled by the 
mass-media, has assumed such proportions as to command almost all 
of the attention of the few social critics who remain. Metaphorically, 
it seems to many that the “enemy” has moved his office from Wall Street 
to Madison Avenue. It is difficult to get behind the facade. Finally, of 
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course, the cold war has enormously stimulated the tradition of ignoring 
issues and has made political debate and discussion all but impossible. 

Faced with such formidable obstacles as these, it is not surprising, 
perhaps, that the student has thus far failed, by and large, in his effort 
to energize the presumably liberal and progressive force of the society. 
This “failure” is, however, not so much the fault of the student as it is 
of those sections of society which, while never ceasing to lay claim to 
the name “liberal,” have thus far been unresponsive to the students’ 
attempts to establish contact with them. The reasons for this unrespon- 
siveness are many, and the previously discussed factors which militate 
against the reintroduction of politics into American society are of great 
importance. 

There is, however, another important reason why the “liberal” sec- 
tions of society have failed to respond to the student: they have not 
understood what the stydent is trying to do. This is largely the result 
o! the erroneous ideas which observers of the “movement” have popular- 
ized. But, it is also due in part to the fondness some liberals (as well as 
commentators) haye, for viewing the political activities of today’s student 
in the context of the 1930’s. Of the reasons for the lack of politics in 
America today, only the first was also true of the thirties. If nothing 
else, an awareness that the environment is totally different should at 
least suggest that the two periods are to be compared only with the 
greatest caution. 

How serious some students, at least, view the failure on the part of 
other sections of society to respond may be imagined. There is a serious 
doubt, on the part of many, that a student “movement” can ever be built 
when surrounded by an all-engulfing apathy. Indeed, even if such a 
“movement” were to be built, the raising of issues and their solutions 
must ultimately be the work of many sections of the society. Without 
this, not only is there little hope that basic domestic problems can be 
addressed with vigor and imagination, but the shadow of the bomb can 
only loom larger. 


The need for leadership and ideology 
by Phillip Altbach 


Editors’ comment: Phillip Altbach is the national chairman of the 
Student Peace Union. 


The recent rash of student activity on the campuses of the United States 
has created the illusion of a student movement of substantial proportions, 
but a serious and critical look at the situation will be adequate proof that, 
although a student movement is needed and wanted, it does not actually 
exist. There is no force on the student scene that can sustain action or 
concern on a particular issue. Despite the efforts of some of the leaders 
of the liberal community, the American student movement is a myth. 

The sit-ins, freedom rides, anti-HUAC demonstrations, and peace 
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walks prove conclusively that there are a substantial number of students 
with a general social concern who are willing to act. Such campus activity 
proves that the apathy of ten or even five years ago is beginning to dis- 
appear; however, it also proves that until now student political action has 
been generally unsustained and aimless. In many cases there has been 
inadequate leadership and, in almost all, insufficient perseverence. 
Campus activity tends to develop, thrive for a period of time, and then 
subside. 

A number of organizations, some of them with the markings of 
“movements,” seek to stimulate and to channel student activity. The 
only instance of national co-ordination is found in the student peace 
“movement.” Most of the peace groups on college campuses are now 
affiliated with the Student Peace Union, which has its national head- 
quaters in Chicago. In the civil rights field there is practically no national 
co-ordination, with the exception of the Student Nonviolent Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee; and even this group is limited to the South. The efforts 
of groups and individuals to establish a genuine movement for civil rights 
in the North have failed. In the area of civil liberties, a co-ordinating 
committee was recently set up in the Midwest with some attempts to 
establish it nationally; but so far most of the civil liberties activities have 
been co-ordinated from Berkeley, Cal., where the antit HUAC movement 
first got its impetus. 

Students are obviously uninterested in both the broader implications 
of their actions as well as the basic issues and fundamental problems 
facing society. Perhaps part of this apathy can be traced to the disillusion- 
ment of the generation of the Thirties in ideologies and part traced to 
the aftermath of the McCarthy era. Yet the fact remains that students 
are unwilling, on the whole, to commit themselves to any encompassing 
set of beliefs and are seldom totally committed to anything. 

Some of the broader student organizations with a commitment to 
some sort of ideology, such as the Young Democrats, Young Republicans, 
Young Peoples Socialist League, campus ADA chapters, Students for a 
Democratic Society, and several others, as well as the new campus maga- 
zines which claim to be the voice of the student movement, have had 
little effect in attracting a large number of students to their ranks. 

Students involved in the various segments of social action and con- 
cern on the campus usually indentify themselves as liberals and are not 
interested in examining the implications of, for example, the sit-ins on 
the racial situation in the South, or the consequences of disarmament 
on an economy so dependent on the arms race. They fail to think things 
through with deliberation and conscientiousness; their actions remain 
superficial. 

Several conditions must be met if a movement is to come into being 
in the United States. It requires leadership and a core of committed 
people who are willing to work and who know why they are working. 
It is necessary that the leadership be politically astute enough to function 
responsibly and effectively in co-operation with, and in reaction to, other 
forces in society. It is dependent for support on the adult community for 
funds and, in many cases, “respectability.” The student movement must 
have a firm and realistic grasp of what the situation on the campus is 
and how to work with it and with the students. It must be able to analyze 
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the situation in society as a whole and, from this analysis, decide what 
can and what cannot be done politically. 

The leadership of the various student organizations on the scene 
today is not made up of liberals for the most part. The people who do 
the real work and have the commitment to a movement have a broader 
philosophy and see their actions as part of a whole. Many of the leaders 
of the liberal student organizations are pacifists or socialists, some are 
Christians with a “social gospel” approach to religion. But few are lib- 
erals. The same generalization would hold true for local campus leader- 
ship. Most of the real work is done by a hard core of committed people. 

This fact offers an important lesson for the movement as a whole. It 
is quite necessary for any movement to build up a commitment to social 
action and to a broader “ideology” if it is to have any chance of growing 
around a committed cadre. Those who are interested only in building a 
movement on the basis of a minimum commitment to a specific program 
cannot hope to build a movement that can attract and hold students. It 
is clear that the slower but in the long run more effective approach of 
building a movement on the basis of a broader commitment is both nec- 
essary and essential. 

Involvement in a student movement inevitably results in the develop- 
ment of a political outlook and approach by the participant. The par- 
ticular organization has the choice of deciding whether to consciously 
develop this outlook, so that the individual student will be stimulated 
into serious consideration of various political, social, and economic prob- 
lems which face him and society at large, or to play down such discus- 
sions in the interest of involving large numbers of people on a minimum 
basis. The former approach is, I think, the only one that can really work 
in the long run and is, moreover, conducive to building concerned and 
thoughtful individuals who will continue to play a constructive role in 
society. 

It is wise to center a particular movement around specific issues. 
Such issues as peace, civil rights, and civil liberties present the basis 
for an issue-oriented movement. One of the great problems in the United 
States is that it is very difficult to find meaningful expressions of political 
action that will have any effect. When, for example, an organization 
sponsors a peace walk, few people believe that the walk will actually 
do something toward changing the situation of the arms race. Similar 
reasons are probably the cause for the failure of substantial Northern 
civil rights activity. For this reason it is especially difficult to stimulate 
meaningful activity. Students are just not fooled that easily. And the 
fact is that there is little that students can do which will be effective 
in political terms. 

Another problem is that of bureaucracy in student organizations. An 
excellent example of this is the National Student Association. NSA has 
made itself an effective organ for disseminating information of interest 
to students and has provided a forum for discussion of issues at various 
times. It has also been the rallying point for liberal opinion within the 
various student governments. But it has severe drawbacks which pre- 
clude its becoming even the prototype of a large scale vehicle of dis- 
cussion among students. The main obstacle is that very few students 
have anything to do with the policies and decisions of the NSA. It is in 
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fact run almost completely by a bureaucracy which is responsive to the 
student community only indirectly through the various student govern- 
ments and even then only once a year at the National Student Congress 
Hence, the NSA does not receive any real loyalty of commitment fron 
students in general. Nor is it likely to receive such loyalty, because the 
organization is by its very nature bureaucratic and not action-oriented 
It is, furthermore, severely limited in the spheres in which it can take 
an active role. 

The civil rights organizations in the South, most notably the Student 
Nonviolent Co-ordinating Committee, arose from a need on the part of 
students and serves this need. It is in day-to-day touch with the campus 
situation and is prepared to respond to it. If the student movement is 
to grow it must pattern itself on this latter approach rather than that of 
the National Student Association. 

It should be emphasized that the possibilities of a real movement 
growing on the campus at this time are not great. I have pointed to some 
of the obstacles facing such a movement. Perhaps the main stumbling 
block is the political atmosphere in the U.S. There is, indeed, no viable 
movement in any section of society for social change. The labor unions 
are bureaucratized and inactive, if not corrupt. The organized liberals 
have compromised themselves on too many issues and are committed to 
wotking within the “Establishment” to such a degree that they do not 
form a real alternative or protest against it. 


Those who work within the student movement, such as it is, should 
have no illusions that they are on the verge of creating a new social force 
in the U.S. This is just not going to happen, other than by some miracle. 
On the other hand, there is cause for some hope and encouragement. 
Sometimes in history, desparate situations demand and get dramatic 
and meaningful action on a large scale. More and more students are 
becoming aware of the continuing crisis and willing to take some part 
in trying to alleviate it. The “Beat Generation” and its answer of with- 
drawal and cynicism has proved unattractive. The sit-ins and other pro- 
tests have stirred the imaginations of thousands of students. 

Even to begin to build a movement, we must realize the problems 
which face students and society and recognize that there is not an easy 
solution. It is not enough to call for disarmament negotiations and cry 
for peace. Students will have to come to grips with the fact that there 
are forces in the United States which are committed to the arms race 
and that the Soviet Union has shown no more willingness to end the 
present situation than has the United States. And this is not an easy 
fact to face by people who desparately want to help to bring reason to 
a world seemingly headed for destruction. 

Now, with the resurgence of concern on the campus, is the time to 
consider seriously some of the problems and possibilities for student 
political and social action. Clearly, the revolution is not around the 
corner, even the ivy-covered corner; but there is much that can be done 
on coliege campuses and there is much that the adult community can 
and must do to help foster whatever action is possible. Before action, 
however, must come a clear look at the situation. For only with the 
proper perspective and a realistic basis can we hope to break through 
and make a real turn toward a movement. 
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The road to Wig-out pier 


by Frank Kofsky. 


Editors’ comment: Frank Kofsky identifies himself as “a twenty-six 
year old human being.” 


By now it is pretty much of a commonplace that a generation of angry 
young men and women—our generation, that is—is out to remake the 
world in its own image. The list is already too familiar—Cuba, Turkey, 
Aldermaston, South Korea, Japan, the sit-ins—and smiles of condescen- 
sion alternate with ill-concealed boredom as it is recited. The young 
intellectuals have even been paid the supreme compliment of being 
chronicled as a “possible, immediate, radical agency of change” by the 
Big Daddy of the American Left, C. Wright Mills (in Studies on the Left, 
Vol. II, No. 1) 

This kind of recognition inflates the ego, I admit, but before cries of 
self-congratulation fill the air, perhaps a little stock-taking is in order. 

While it may very well be that young intellectuals have become Mills’ 
“immediate, radical agency of change,” there is no guarantee implicit 
in this that the agency will in all cases be an effective one. In short, it 
does not follow that capital-H history—the leftist’s answer to God—is 
automatically going to crown our efforts with success simply because we, 
as young intellectuals, exist. It does seem likely that students now have 
an increased potential to alter their respective societies, but this is a 
potential that can only be realized through unceasing efforts. 

What I have written above is neither particularly new nor contro- 
versial. I’m sure everyone realizes that thus far the “student movement,” 
as we so grandiloquently title ourselves, has not exactly been overwhelm- 
ingly successful in achieving its goals. HUAC has yet to be abolished, 
relations with Cuba are unimproved, and the Cold War is pursued with- 
out relent. The question, then, is not so much one of, Are greater efforts 
necessary? but rather, In what directions should our efforts take us? 

Instead of attempting to answer that question directly, I would like 
to approach it ina rather roundabout fashion. It has been my experience 
that the student movement—or “s.m.” for short—has been thus far 
characterized by a certain exclusiveness. We have been willing to work 
with various groups outside of the campus, but very little in the way of 
permanent liason has been set up. 


The isolation of the student 


There area numberof perfectly understandable reasons for this. For 
one, a heavy academic program plus campus politics plus a job doesn’t 
leave one with much free time to spend in the outside world. Perhaps 
more important, there seems to be some reluctance (often well-founded, 
in my opinion) on the part of students to commit themselves to any of 
the existing political groups. Most of these have compromised them- 
selves repeatedly, and the few that have not (e.g., Socialist Workers’ 
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Party-Young Socialist Alliance) are frequently bogged down in dogmz 
which is both obsolete and irrelevant to our problems (e.g., “Permanent 
revolution” versus “socialism in one country”. One sometimes gets the 
further impression that such groups are as much interested in enlisting 
the students to swell their ranks as they are in the issues themselves 

Also, I think there is a certain self-protective mechanism which 
makes the student tend to remain isolated. It was David Gilson who, t 
his everlasting credit, coined the theoretical question: “Is there life afte: 
Berkeley?” In a very real sense, I would suggest that there is not. One 
finds in the university community, of which Berkeley is probably typical 
an intensely stimulating air of radical intellectual inquiry and comrade- 
ship between like souls (although probably least apparent to those who 
have never left such a community). Outside, these things do not exist 
in the same way. Moreover, it is away from the university that the stu- 
dent discovers the status race (almost as immoral, in terms of its effect 
on the psyche, as the arms race), compulsive consumership, and in short, 
all of those things he has heretofore known only at secondhand through 
his leisure reading of Vance Packard. Hence the student’s isolation 
from the rest of society is neither inexplicable nor—from his point of 
view, at any rate—completely undesirable. 

Nevertheless, I am postulating that some of this isolation will have 
to be broken down if the “s.m.” is to realize any of its major goals. 
The reason for this, in my opinion, is obvious, and of strategie import- 
ance. Put oversimply, it is this: The Power Elite simply will not listen to 
politely-worded entreaties and petitions; to influence the course of his- 
lory—which, whether or not we always realize it, is what we are trying 
to do—it will be necessary at the very least to show some political muscle. 
And to do this will require a great many people—more than the “s.m.” 
now numbers, possibly more than it can ever hope to muster as long as 
it is confined to university students. 

This “analysis” is not intended to be profound, because I suspect 
that most of my audience has little need of convincing as to the neces- 
sity of the “s.m.” becoming part of a larger movement. The real issue 
at question is to whom shall we address ourselves in the hope of forming 
such « broad movement. 


The existing groups 


Without intending any undue disparagement, I think it is safe to dis- 
miss most of the existing groups. I have already mentioned the political 
organizations. Among the so-called “non-political” organizations, fear 
of being labelled red works to prevent the formation of broad social 
programs of a radical nature, and action remains limited to one, or at 
most a very small number, or “moderate” goals. Most labor unions, for 
example, are concerned with issues so narrow that, in any realistic sense, 
they cannot even be termed “bread-and-butter.” (After all, the genuine 
bread-and butter issue of our time is whether or not we are going to be 
around tomorrow to enjoy it.) 

In the early days of the “s.m.” it was said that the students were 
non-ideological, perhaps what we need most of all is some encompassing 
ideology. That the “s.m.” has been unwilling to affiliate with any exist- 
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ing groups results in large part, to my way of thinking, from the failure 
of these groups to elaborate an ideology which adequately describes 
present reality. (Can anyone really believe any longer in the immanence 
of proletarian revolution in this country?) It seems to me that if we are 
to benefit from any such ideology, we are probably going to have to syn- 
thesize it ourselves. I expect that this is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. 

Let me make it clear just what it is I have been saying. I do not claim 
that all existing groups are as so much chaff before the wheat of the 
“student movement.” What I do believe is that if we wish to carry out 
the long-overdue revolutionary changes in this society, we cannot operate 
on the expectation that the “adults* will provide us with either leader- 
ship, ideology or—at the outset, any how—a great deal of support. 


Potential allies 


Where, then, ought we to look for support? To whom can we turn 
for help in consturecting an ideology? I would answer these questions 
in two words: The youth—by which I emphatically do not mean just more 
university students. Rather, we must aim our appeals at those elements 
who, like ourselves, are partially outside of society—whether voluntarily 
or otherwise—and who, again like ourselves, are still young enough not 
to have lost their idealism and made peace with the status quo. This 
latter aspect needs to be stressed. It is not enough simply to be the object 
of social and economic discrimination, as, say, Negroes, Mexican-Amer- 
icans, Puerto Ricans, and farm laborers are. Time has a way of adapting 
people to the most abject of miseries, and if we wish to be effective we 
should concentrate on attracting to us the most radical of the discon- 
tented— the young. 

It is easy enough to perceive that the “underdeveloped minorities” 
in this country comprise a force for profound social change. What we 
have also to do is to see that there are others, alienated and frustrated 
by the sick society, who would change it if they could. These are 
the contractors out: the painters, poets, writers, beats, and their far 
more numerous fellow travellers. In my opinion, these people have been 
unnecessarily overlooked and slighted in past discussion of potentially 
radical groupings. It is not improbable that we will enjoy our initial suc- 
cess among these self-exiled, rather than the economically dispossessed. 

There is also in our favor that they are no strangers to “little maga- 
zines,” and thus can be reached and—undoubtedly more important— 
be persuaded to write for journals such as this. Nor are the numbers 
involved insignificant. Howl, as a more or less typical illustration, is the 
largest selling poem in this country. At any rate, the possibilities are in- 
triguing and I will return to this subject below. 

Having set forth my views on those to whom I think we can appeal 
profitably for assistance and support, I want to discuss at some length 
why I think the “s.m.” has not been more effective than it has been in 
this direction. Most of what I will have to say is necessarily based on my 
experiences in the San Francisco Bay area, but I do not think that this 
detracts appreciably from its. generality. 
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Since I am going to get pretty snotty before concluding, I think that 
as a sop, I had better beging with some scant few words of praise. As far 
as reaching socially and economically dispossed groups—as people, and 
not as statistical abstractions—the work done by the Berkeley Commit- 
tee on Agricultural Labor during the recent drive to unionize the workers 
was a model of its kind. Students took part in the pre-dawn “shape-up,” 
worked in the fields beside the crop-pickers, cared for the children, and 
in general did everything they could to convince the workers that there 
was genuine humanitarian interest in their plight. Unfortunately, the 
unionization drive was abandoned by the AFL-CIO—an object lesson in 
the possibilities of collaboration with with the labor movement?—but it 
is my understanding that the students are continuing their efforts. 

It pains me to have to add that this sort of thing is, to all intents, 
unique. The opposite, and much more prevalent side of the coin is il- 
lustrated by the relations between white intellectuals and Negroes in the 
north. 


White intellectuals and Negroes 


In the latter section The Road to Wigan Pier, George Orwell ex- 
amined at great length the attitudes and conduct of middle-class social- 
ists towards the working class in whose interests they were presumably 
laboring. Orwell's conclusions comprised a damning indictment of left- 
wing intellectuals for failing to disabuse themselves of typical middle- 
class prejudices and stereotypes before attempting to meet with workers 
as individuals. 

Provided that one were to substitute “white” and “Negro” where 
Orwell has written “middle-class” and “working-class,” Road to Wigan 
Pier could stand unaltered as a description of relations between white 
intellectuals and Negroes. Where these relations are not characterized 
by over-formality and ignorance, they are likely to be based on the stereo- 
type and prejudices of one sort of another (not all prejudices are prej- 
udices against). Granted these processes are mostly unconscious, they 
are not without effect. Perhaps they go some distance towards explaining 
the indifference of many Negro students in the north to the “s.m.” 

I could cite numerous examples, but I will content myself with one. 
Anyone who is at all familiar with contemporary Negro folk music will 
tell you that Ray Charles is the current Negro folk symbol par excellence. 
His dances in any city of appreciable size usually drew upwards of 3000, 
of whom at least 90 per cent are Negroes, and if—at $3.00 per head— 
that doesn't prove something, then I don’t know what will. 

Now Berkeley, like many another college town, has quite a few folk 
music devotees, among whom are a number of student radicals. In the 
course of reviewing jazz and folk events I soon noticed that while one 
might see these students at, say, a Sonny Terry—Brownie McGhee 
concert (attendance, 99 per cent white) they were rarely to be found 
at the Ray Charles dances. To satisfy my curiosity, I began asking stu- 
dents why they so obviously preferred Sonny-and-Brownie to Ray 
Charles. Here is what I found. 

Most of the students had never even heard of Ray Charles. Of the 
small minority that had, almost all maintained that, “Sonny-and Brownie 
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express the true spirit of the Negro people,” or some variant of that. 
One student (who really should have known better, having studied with 
a noted Los Angeles jazz musician) went even further, and maintained 
that Ray Charles could no longer be considered either a jazz or folk 
figure, since in achieving popular success he had “sold out”. 

Now all of this is demonstrably nonsense. If any one person “ex- 
presses the true spirit of the Negro people,” it is much more likely to be 
Ray Charles than Sonny-and-Brownie (look at those attendance figures 
again if you doubt this). What is going on with Sonny-and-Brownie is 
that when they exit to the strains of “When the Saints Go Marching In,” 
which they learned from a record, the white “liberal” audience has a 
chance to conjure up a nice, reassuring image of the Negro—so necessary 
for avoiding a certain unease. But Sonny-and-Brownie are not a couple 
of Uncle Toms. This need of the white audience creates a phony market 
for their music. The audience exploits some of Sonny-and-Brownie’s 
qualities, while Sonny-and-Brownie must be ambivalent, at least, as to 
how to play to this feeling. The result, and attitude of the white audience, 
is plain, as you will see for yourself if you trouble to attend one of their 
concerts. 

We seem to want not reality but a dream. This attitude refuses to 
recognize that today’s urban Negro has created for himself, in large 
part independently of white values, what is in many respects a rather 
sophisticated culture—the culture which Ray Charles, to name but one, 
so eloquently distills in his music. The inescapable conclusion is that 
the concept of Negroes being able to evolve their own culture and values 
is too threatening to our self-image for most of us to accept. It is easier 
to play the double game of congratulating ourselves for being “enlight- 
ened” and “advanced” while at the same time leaving all the stereotypes 
in our thinking persist unchanged. Nonetheless, accept it we must, if 
there is to be any kind of meaningful relationship between white and 
Negro, let alone a political liaison. 


I cannot bring myself to close this topic without adding a few more 
ill-tempered words on the subjects of white attitudes towards non- 
violence in the civil rights movement, and towards Negro separatist 
groups such as the Black muslims of Elijah Muhammed. 

Let me acknowledge at the outset that I am not addressing these 
words to anyone who, out of either religious or philosophical convictions, 
is a thorough-going pacifist. Rather what I have to say here is meant 
for those like myself, who do not embrace complete pacifism yet abhor 
needless violence. 

For members of this latter group, non-violence must be considered 
a tactic, capable of being discussed openly and rationally like any other 
tactic. Or at least this is what I, in my youthful naivete, used to believe. 

I was disabused of this notion on the occasion of hearing Mr. Robert 
Williams of Monroe, North Carolina, speak on the Berkeley campus. 
I am not going to bother with an elaborate presentation and defense of 
Mr. Williams’ position. Suffice it to say that it has been his experience 
that, if Negroes meet white attacks with tactics of self-defense rather 
than passive resistance, after the initial encounters such attacks 
soon cease. 

Much of what Mr. Williams had to say seemed eminently rational 
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for a number of reasons. Firstly, his methods actually promised to avoid 
violence more readily than tactics of passive resistance. Moreover, it 
struck me as somewhat unfair and hypocritical that we should applaud 
Fidel and the Cubans for driving off the CIA’s invaders, and then turn 
around and demand that American Negroes remain non-violent in the 
face of assaults that often threaten to kill or seriously injure them. 

In this frame of mind, I was completely unprepared for the reaction 
of the audience to Mr. Williams’ talk. No sooner had he finished than 
a number of young white people, some wrought up almost to the point 
of tears, were on their feet to all but demand that he repudiate “violence” 
(actually, he had only advocated the classic right of self-defense). 
What I had failed to reckon on was that non-violence was apparently 
meant by some whites to be a way of life for Negroes. 

I was shocked at the near-hysteria with which Williams’ ideas were 
greeted, and it raised the question in my mind as to why, since there 
were a number of reasons that can be put forth to justify tactics of 
self-defense, so many white intellectuals are emotionally hooked on 
non-violence for Negroes and actually unable to discuss the question 
on anything like a rational basis. 

I think the answer to this is rather simple. As long as the Negro is 
forced to remain non-violent, we have a chance to kid ourselves that 
because we (the in-groups we, that is) are really enlightened and free 
of prejudice the Negro loves us—or at least there is no concrete evidence 
that he hates us. The appearance of violence—even if only in self- 
defense—throws a harsh light on the whole issue, and forces us to deal 
with the situation as it exists, rather than as we wish it would exist in 
some shadowy never-never land. Clearly, if the Negro can retaliate with 
violence against the white he does not love all whites. He may even 
hate some. Even—shocking thought—us. (And as I write this I think 
back to the conversation of a group of Negro men which I overheard in 
a jazz club, in the colored section of Los Angeles, last night. As half-a- 
dozen white teenage girls walked by, one exploded in tones of unmis- 
takable resentment and hostility to his companions: “Do you dig being 
free, man? Do you really dig what it means being free?”) 


But to admit that Negroes may hate us also admits that he may have 
grounds to hate us. Many, once this realization has dawned, find it easier 
to repress their guilt and project it as hostility onto any Negro who dares 
to disturb their self-image and peace of mind by rejecting the role of 
patient, long-suffering Christian. In essence, this is only a somewhat 
more refined variant of rage at the Negro who has the temerity to 
venture “out of his place.” 

The alternative course is to admit that the Negro may hate us—all 
of us—and, swallowing our pride, work with him anyhow, on his terms. 
If we are as good as we ought, then I think our actions will ultimately 
speak for themselves. 

The same applies to the Black Muslims. I see no more hope of per- 
suading Negroes—and this goes as well for Negro intellectuals—to dis- 
claim Elijah Muhammed than I do of persuading the “s.m.” to adopt 
red-baiting as a tactic. I will be the first to admit that Muhammed’s racial 
line is often offensive to me, personally. But it must be acknowledged 
that he has given “the Black Man in America” (very few of whom are 
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black) a sense of their own dignity and worth—something, it need hardly 
be stated, that white America has yet to do. 

To oppose Muhammed with words, as I have heard many members 
of the “s.m.” do, is therefore hopeless. He is good enough observer that 
his stereotype of the “white exploiter” rings true in the experience of 
most Negroes. The only fruitful way to deal with this stereotype is not 
to bemoan the fact that Negroes no longer seem to sing and dance, but 
to eliminate, through our actions, the basis in fact upon which it rests. 

Groups such as the Black Muslims have generated an overwhelming 
amount of militancy in the Negro population. Most of the existing civil 
rights groups have chosen an official policy of ignoring the Muslims, 
since their respective goals diverge so radically. Consequently, there 
has been no attempt made to channel the militancy of the Muslims and 
their adherents into constructive channels;nor will there be, I feel, unless 
some such group as the students make one. While it may occur that our 
initial overtures in this direction will meet with failure, particularly as 
concerns the hard-core Muslims, there is nothing to lose and much to 
gain by inviting Muslims and their much more numerous fellow-travellers 
to work with us towards common goals. (Note: by this I do not mean 
attempting to take over the Muslims by infiltration—lots of luck!—or 
any of that jazz.) 

I am sure that many more areas where debate and common action 
are possible and can be found upon reflection. As a start, I would like 
to see Muhammed’s proposal of separate states for the Biack Man in 
America debated in these pages. The trouble is, up until now we have 
been unwilling to undertake the necessary realistic reflection. 


Beats and artists 


In the space remaining I want to take up a point raised earlier, 
namely, that we must weed out those who have contracted out of the 
status-and-conformity race, in addition to whose who, through social 
and/or economic discrimination, have been prevented from gaining 
admission to it. For the most part here I mean artists of all types, beats, 
their fellow-travellers, and in general, any other group classified as 
deviant by the Establishment. 

As with the Negroes, we have enjoyed little success in aligning the 
majority of these people with us. Not only have we taken no positive 
steps to attract them we have, I fear, in most cases repelled them. The 
reasons are not far to seek. Too many self-styled political leaders are 
humorless, too many student political meetings are dull, and too many 
student publications are written in a style which is unconsciously a 
parody of the worst kind of academic writing—exactly those things that 
any self-respecting young poet or writer is in rebellion against. 

Even worse, this is almost a perfect misunderstanding of the beats 
and semibeats on the part of the left, including many “s.m.” intellectuals. 
For example, most left writers treating the beats in print, while recog- 
nizing that beat withdrawal from society and “s.m.” political action stem 
from a number of common causes, end by putting the beats down, os- 
tensibly for “not doing anything.” The article “Any Glory in the Beat 
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Way to Satori,” by Lawrence La Fave, in the Summer 1961 New Uni- 
versity Thought is a glaring case in point. (However, Ned Polsky’s beau- 
tiful and sympathetic “The Village Beat Scene: Summer 1960,” in the 
Summer 1961 Dissent is a more than honorable exception to this 
tendency.) 

This stereotyped view of the beats—precisely the same that dull, 
depressing middle-class America has advanced—completely misses the 
mark. I have already mentioned that our discontent and that of the 
beats spring from a common source—viz., the inhumanity in American 
life, as exemplified by some of our typical social mores and political 
institutions: segregation, HUAC, the arms race, enforced consumership 
with its attendant status anxiety, and the terrible fear of being consider- 
ed “different.” (Not too long ago there was a case, reported in full by 
the Bay area newspapers, in which a family in a housing tract was being 
sued by neighbors for refusing to tear up their front-yard ivy patch and 
replace it the the usual lawn.) 

While the reaction of the “s.m.” to this has been political (picket, 
protest, petition), the beats’ response has been different—but they have 
responded. Feeling that political action has become futile (and don’t 
forget, this was four and five years before the sit-ins gave an indication 
that this might not be the case), they simply withdrew from established 
society and went about creating one of their own. (In this connection 
it is worth noting that the beats may yet prove to be the ultimate political 
realists—i.e., their pessimism as to the possibility of making any major 
social or political changes may be well-justified. It seems to me that all 
of our activity is nothing more than the political equivalent of Pascal’s 
wager: We gamble—and fervently hope—that our efforts will be effec- 
tive, but we do not know. Small wonder, then, if occasionally and for 
a brief period; we succumb to despair.) 

While one need not give unqualified approval to all phases of the 
beat ethic; it is hardly accurate to characterize their existence as “not 
doing anything.” In fact, far from “not doing anything,” the beats are 
in many respects the daddies of us all. Long before the peace marches, 
Bob Kaufman was writing his anti-war Abombunist Manifesto, and Allen 
Ginsberg’s Howl, with its passionate indictment of the sterility of con- 
temporary “materialistic” America, was turning on a youthful audience 
which had probably never even heard of HUAC, let alone thought of 
protesting its witch-hunts. 

“But,” the leftist critic protests, “they never organized.” Rather 
not, since organizations were one of the hallmarks of that conformity in 
American life which so appalled them. What is more important is that 
they did take part in practically every organized demonstration in the 
Bay area—another neat refutation of that “not doing anything” bit. 
They have vigilled for Chessman, marched for disarmament, even been 
busted at the HUAC scuffle. If we do not now enjoy closer relations 
with them, I do not think it is because they are unwilling, but because 
we have yet to approach them in the proper spirit. It remains for us to 
convince them that organizations are not a priori a bad thing. 

Not to be daunted, out political friend continues. “Well, then, are 
they willing to get involved?” Now this is not a question which one can 
answer with a categorical yes or no. It is certainly quite conceivable 
that hard-core beats are so thoroughly committed to their way of life 
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that in no circumstances could they be persuaded to abandon it. On the 
other hand, such “genuine” beats are greatly outnumbered by the semi- 
beats, those who have been influenced, sometimes profoundly, by beat 
values, but have not embraced the beat ethic whole. These are people 
who, having realized that they are growing up absurd, attempt to sub- 
stitute love and acceptance for the more usual hate and rejection in 
their personal relations. Aware, in most cases, of the major social and 
political ills, I see no reason why they cannot be reached. 

Because, you see, I think there are people out there waiting. In 
making little or no attempt to reach them, as we have thus far, we are 
shirking one of our major responsibilities. And, if I may inject a cau- 
tionary note; when we do attempt to reach them, it must be in the spirit 
of equality and democracy—no elitism, no in-group mystiques, no po- 
litical paternalism based on our “superior knowledge.” 

For the fact of the matter is, we need these people. Not just to add 
to our number, but to help us construct in humanistic terms a picture 
of the new society we would create. For myself, I should not want to 
live in a world that did not incorporate the earthy protest of the blues 
and the cosmic irreverance of the beats. 


Students 


The Right at NSA 


by Ron Dorfman, Paul Levy, and Richard Merbaum 


Editors’ comment: Since the inception of Young Americans for Freedom, 
there has raged a heated debate as to how large, how affluent, and how 
significant this organization is. The following article reports on the ac- 
tivity and impact of YAF at the 14th (1961) National Student Congress. 
The authors, undergraduates at the University of Chicago, attended this 
Congress. 

Due to a growing concern over groups like YAF, New University 
Thought has established a research group to study the contemporary 
American Right. Detailed information on the activities of right-wing 
organizations is difficult to obtain, and we ask our readers to help us in 
this project by sending us information on the operations of such groups 
on the campus and in the community. 


September, 1960, saw the birth of a new right-wing youth organization, 
Young Americans for Freedom. Its forerunner, the Intercollegiate So- 
ciety of Individualists, founded in 1953, is still active on college cam- 
puses, but in contrast to YAF it is academic and theoretically oriented. 
YAF is activist, and it has adopted many of the techniques—picket lines, 
demonstrations, ete—commonly associated with the political left. 
YAF was organized by William F. Buckley, editor of the conservative 
National Review, from whom the organization takes its ideological lead- 
ership. Its adult mentors include Senator Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.), 
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Rep. John Rousselot (R-Calif., John Birch Society), M. Stanton Evans, 
Indianapolis publicist, and Fulton Lewis III, conservative news com- 
mentator. The group is heavily subsidized by the senior conservative 
community. 

Membership in YAF is open to youth under 40; it claims a current 
enrollment of 24,000 card-carrying members. YAF’s declared budget 
for the first ten months of operations was $63,684.44. 

A major opportunity for observing the tactics of YAF was the 14th 
National Student Congress, which took place on the campus of the 
University of Wisconsin in Madison during the last weeks of August. 
In a June propectus, YAF wrote: 


“One of the foremost future activities planned for YAF is partici- 
pation in the 1961 Congress of the National Student Association....NSA 
purports to speak in the name of ‘We, the Students of the United States 
of America....’ But, in reality, it is a tightly controlled group which ex- 
pounds extremely left-wing and radical doctrines. It is hoped that the 
presence of YAF delegates, and other sympathetic conservative persons 
at the Congress, will do much to make the conservative voice heard in 
the formation of the policies of this ‘national’ student organization.” 


In the welcoming address to the opening session of the Congress, 
Wisconsin Governor Gaylord Nelson noted that: 


“In our country the attack on freedom of speech and freedom of in- 
quiry is frequently masked as a crusade against Communist subversion. 
The expression of an indigenous A merican drive toward progress is often 
branded as alien Marxism by those who are committed to the status quo, 
if not to the status quo ante. It is clear from the avowed commitments 
of such groups as the John Birch Society that the real goal is far less to 
combat the pathetic remnants of the Communist Party in this country 
than it is to emasculate progressive legislation that has developed di- 
rectly out of American experience and American needs.” 


Immediately upon the conclusion of Nelson’s speech, a YAF delegate 
rose to demand that equal time be granted to the conservatives to reply. 
Richard Rettig, president of NSA, in the chair, remarked to the delegate 
that while he would like to accomodate everyone, he regretted that 
Wisconsin had only one Governor. 

YAFs attended the Congress not primarily as official delegates but 
as observers frorn their colleges and universities at their own expense. 
Legitimate outside organizations are permitted to send to the Congress 
a maximum of six guests of the Association. In order to increase their 
participation in the Congress, YAF set up the Committee for a Respon- 
sible National Student Organization. YAF, CRNSO, and another group, 
headed by Kay Wonderlic of Northwestern University, set up shop in a 
suite of rooms in the Madison Inn. This appears to be the developing 
pattern of YAF organizations. At the NSA-sponsored Washington Con- 
ference on Youth Service Abroad, YAF set up a group called “The Com- 
mittee for an Effective Peace Corps,” which maintained headquarters 
at a nearby hotel; when its point of view did not carry the Conference, 
it attacked the Conference as being loaded against it and NSA as un- 
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democratic. As the education editor of the New York Times pointed out 
in his analysis of the NSA Congress, a front group is always useful, as 
the name of the parent is protected even if the front group is discredited. 

Led by Fulton Lewis III, a “member of the policy research committee 
of CRNSO,” former research assistant for the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, and narrator of “Operation Abolition,” the three 
groups flooded the delegates with newsletters and special announce- 
ments. Thrice during the Congress a copy of YAF’s magazine, New 
Guard, appeared under the dormitory door of every delegate to the 
Congress. 

Although the YAFs were vocal, they had few articulate spokesmen 
who could hold their own in debate on the Congress floor. Moreover, 
in view of the very apparent sympathy of almost all the delegates with 
the Southern civil rights movement, the YAF's were forced into a moder- 
ate position on this question. They advocated “private initiative” rather 
than social action in combatting segregation, but they were reluctant 
to press the point. It was obvious to them, as it was to the liberal activ- 
ists, that the delegates were interested not in debate over abstract prin- 
ciple, but in the definition and clarification of issues and in ideas for 
programming with which to return to their home campuses. 


Issues at the congress 


The issues which largely concerned the delegates were the state 
of American education, student relations with the colleges’ adminis- 
trations (the Basic Policy Declaration “In Loco Parentis”), HUAC, and 
“Operation Abolition.” Enough students had been affected in one way 
of the other by HUAC and the film that this issue assumed real 
importance. 

Another film shown at the Congress greatly impressed the delegates: 
this was Edward R. Murrow’s “Harvest of Shame,” which deals with the 
plight of the migrant worker. Many indicated that they would have it 
shown on their home campuses, and others felt moved to take political 
action on the question. In a related area, student groups at the University 
of Minnesota, Carleton College, the University of Chicago, and N.Y.U. 
have initiated studies of the possibilities for improved education for 
the American Indians. 

On the other hand, foreign policy issues were given minimal attention 
in discussion. The question of war and peace was never discussed as an 
issue in itself; a nuclear bomb-testing resolution, citing total disarmament 
as an ultimate goal, passed through committee but was never carried 
to the plenary floor. 

Whenever the delegates were presented with an issue which was 
fairly clear-cut and involved human rights or civil liberties, YAF rhetoric 
succeeded only in losing them votes. The only case in which this did 
not prove true was when the YAFs themselves convinced the Congress 
to send telegrams to Latin American national unions of students asking 
them to intervene with the Cuban government on behalf of Alberto 
Muller and his compatriots, who were to be tried in a matter of days on 
charges of “counter-revolutionary activity” arising out of a demonstration 
which Muller had staged opposing Anastas Mikoyan’s visit to Cuba. 
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Muller and his fellow students would undoubtedly be “murdered” on 
the morrow, the YAFs charged, and immediate action was necessary. 
It developed later that Muller was a saboteur, and his group a terrorist 
organization. He was sentenced to twenty years in prison. 

The YAF maneuvers had a three-fold objective: to achieve national 
publicity, to gain the spotlight while they could, and to divide the Con- 
gress. At the same time that YAF national chairman, Robert Schuchman, 
was addressing the Congress delegates, the text of his remarks was being 
released to the major news services. Schuchman asked for the floor not 
as a delegate, but as a guest of the Association, claiming that he had vital 
information to relate to the plenary. As no one else seemed to have any 
knowledge of the situation, Schuchman was given speaking privileges. 
The YAF failed to divide the Congress because the left-wing liberals 
did not wish to play into YAF'’s hands by pressing an issue upon which 
very few people were informed. 

On another level, the conservatives adopted the moderate rhetoric 
on the student-as-student issue. They charged, as moderates have been 
charging almost since the founding of NSA, that the Association should 
not be concerned with issues of national and international scope, and 
should limit itself to dealing with campus problems. The Congress did 
in fact deal with many issues directly related to education: improved 
curricula, aid to education, student responsibility in college administra- 
tion and self-study, and problems of student government were all of very 
great concern to the delegates. But they also recognized that education 
itself has become a political issue in this country. 

The crucial question, which became more evident as the Congress 
progressed, was to find those issues and programs, and the means by 
which to implement them, which would capture the imagination and 
enthusiasm of most of the home campuses. 


YAF maneuvers 


With YAF unable to provide acceptable solutions to many of the 
problems with which the delegates were concerned, and with their lack 
of numbers in sub-committees, workshops, and committees, they became 
more and more insignificant as the Congress progressed. Their object, 
then, was to obstruct business proceedings, and, as a result, they alienated 
a number of the moderate delegates who were in the majority at 
the Congress. 

They attacked what they termed the “unrepresentative” character 
of NSA, and challenged the Association's right to speak for the American 
student. They introduced amendment after amendment to the Associa- 
tion’s constitution in an attempt to inhibit legislative activity. 

The YAFs were not only obstructive; they were, at times, positively 
ludicrous. They wandered about the Congress floor and the nearby 
lounging spots reporting to headquarters by walkie-talkie who was con- 
ferring with whom, making no secret of the fact that their secret code 
was “Big Brother.” The entire Congress was stopped for a period of 
approximately five minutes of hilarity when the young lady who had 
in every previous session announced the meetings of the liberal caucus 
stood up and, upon being recognized, intoned into the microphone, 
“This is Big Sister Number 1 calling....” 
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YAF used every means to bring their most personable and articulate 
representatives, Fulton Lewis III, to the attention of as many people 
as possible. The National Executive Committee of NSA responded to 
a YAF-liberal controversy by scheduling the debate during Congress 
time; Michael Harrington of the Socialist Party was invited by the liberal 
caucus and the debate took place as scheduled before an audience of 
about 800. The topic for debate was “Operation Abolition,” which had 
been shown twice to the delegates. 

In the opening speech, Harrington attacked the film in detail, 
pointing out specific distortions and errors of fact, which he claimed 
were purposely included in the film. Harrington’s speech made such an 
impact on the delegates, that many felt that the film had been finally 
and completely discredited, and were interested to see in what fashion 
Lewis would attempt to defend the film which he had narrated. Lewis, 
however, never mentioned the film in his initial presentation. Instead 
he turned his attention primarily to the danger of Communist subver- 
sion. In contrast to Harrington’s delivery, which was frank and some- 
times impassioned, Lewis was unemotional and tried to maintain the 
tone of a “reasonable man” appealing to other “reasonable men.” During 
the question and answer period, Lewis admitted that the film contained 
distortions and errors, but pleaded that “no one is perfect.” Although 
it was the consensus that Harrington won the debate, few seemed to 
change their position with respect to the issue of reform versus abolition 
of the Un-American Activities Committee. 


Buckley: the mask slips 


Perhaps the most significant event of the Congress, and certainly 
the most spectacular, was Buckley's speech on the Madison Inn driveway 
on the evening of August 22. Denied speaking privileges on the Congress 
floor, Buckley’s appearance at the Inn was sponsored by the Intercol- 
legiate Society of Individualists. About 400 students skipped important 
Congress sessions to hear one of the Right’s most articulate young leaders. 

The speech itself, was of little consequence in light of the question- 
and-answer period that followed. Ustes Menderes, a Ceylonese student 
attending the University of Indiana, asked Buckley the following ques- 
tions. (This is a direct quote from the National Executive Committee 
report of the proceedings as Mr. Menderes later explained them.) 


“My questions were of his thoughts on Algeria. I asked him why 
he would take the opinion of Governor General Jacques Soustel over 
any other opinions? I said that I was old enough to remember my coun- 
try’s colonization. I asked had he read the UNESCO report on Algeria, 
or the Red Cross report on torture and death in Algeria? He said he 
completely believed Soustel. | remarked that he was unwisely setting 
up absolutes. Mr. Buckley said, in substance, do you think I am going 
to equate Thomas Jefferson, George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
and the other founding fathers with Lumumba, Kasavubu, and the other 
semi-savages in the Congo?” 


Menderes, in a tone of voice that did not indicate the seriousness 
of the insult, replied to Buckley that he had expected something of that 
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nature from him, but he had not thought that Buckley would stoop to 
so low a level. Buckley retorted that he wanted to make sure that Men- 
deres would understand him. At this point a shiver went through the 
crowd which had previously been cool to Buckley and which now became 
openly hostile. 

Immediately following Buckley’s departure, Timothy Jenkins, a 
graduate of Howard University and then National Affairs Vice President 
of NSA, rose to speak to the incensed crowd. Jenkins attacked Buckley’s 
remarks and manner of presenting them as representative of the “very 
thing we were created to combat.” He called Buckley’s address a manip- 
ulation of language, and accused Buckley of denying the common values 
and democratic principles upon which this country is based: 


“I think now we have unmasked...what exactly exists behind...the 
conservative image, because now we see the base...colonial, repressive, 
slave-owning kind of mentality that can exist in a hard, fascist-type 
regime, and which can make it necessary for students around the world 
to have to take such forceful measures as revolution...” 


Later that evening, a motion to censure Jenkins was made at the 
meeting of the National Executive Committee. Members of the Com- 
mittee were quick to defend the Vice President’s remarks, and Jenkin’s 
own defense of his actions resulted in a standing ovation by members 
of the Committee and the other 120 people observing the meeting. The 
vote on the censure motion was 0 in favor, 30 against, with 3 abstentions. 

The following day, Buckley issued a written statement defending 
his remarks, but offering no apology to anyone. After the whole Buckley- 
Jenkins incident, which received wide press coverage, YAF cancelled 
several other extra-Congress speakers, whose appearances they had 
previously announced. A YAF-sponsored torchlight parade for Mil- 
waukee City Councilman Bowman was also cancelled because of city 
ordinances prohibiting such displays. After one postponement, Rep. 
John Rousselot of the John Birch Society finally spoke, sponsored by 
the ISI, to an audience of about 100. 


YAF at the plenary 


On the floor of the Congress plenary, YAF was vocal, but largely 
ineffective. On one occasion they met with a partial degree of success. 
A substitute resolution on the House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities was offered. The substitution was in the form of a minority report 
calling for the reform, rather than the abolition of HUAC, but criticized 
some of HUAC’s abuses; the original resolution, which had been reported 
out by a 67 - 24 vote of the previous committee session, called for out- 
right abolition of HUAC. 

The Congress plenary had first to decide whether to substitute the 
minority report (reform) for the majority report (abolition). YAF, though 
they had publicly stated that they would prefer commendation of HUAC, 
were aware of the liberal temper of the Congress, and prudently com- 
promised their position to work wholeheartedly for the passage of the 
substitution (after effecting the sbustitution, they would then work to 
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have the entire resolution defeated). Ken Cloke, a student at the 
University of California—Berkeley, gave a speech in favour of the 
majority report (abolition) against substitution, and received a three 
minute standing ovation. With the speeches that followed, however, 
most of them in favour of the minority report (reform) substitution 
Cloke’s remarks were largely forgotten by the delegates. Coupled with 
this was the fact that many moderates were swayed by the conservatives 
mild presentation of the case for reform. As a result of these factors, 
the motion to substitute the minority report (reform) for the majority 
report (abolition) failed by a close vote of only 236 - 216. The abolition 
resolution, however, passed the next day by a vote of 260 - 156 and 
“Operation Abolition” was condemned by the delegates the next day. 
Total debate time for the two resolutions was approximately 12 hours. 

In response to these resolutions, Fulton Lewis III reportedly left 
the plenary floor denouncing the Congress’ actions as irresponsible. 
Previous to the Congress Lewis had toured the nation, showing and 
defending “Operation Abolition” to 250 college audiences. At this time 
he announced that he would again tour the nation’s college campuses, 
in order to plead for a “responsible student organization.” Following as 
it did 12 hours of heated but reasoned debate, Lewis’ statement was 
not well received. 

The next day, several regional Young Republican organizations 
issued simultaneous and identical press releases calling upon Young 
Republicans to attempt to persuade their campuses to disaffiliate from 
USNSA. Following the end of the Congress, the Madison Republican 
Women’s organization passed a resolution denouncing NSA as “unrep- 
resentative of the American student”. 


YAF's effects and prospects 


The Congress ended, as it began, on a liberal note with election of 
officers, several of whom were professed liberals. 

YAF'’s activities at Madison were sometimes amusing, sometimes 
annoying, and sometimes successful in accomplishing what YAF had 
set out to do: to obstruct and to discredit the National Students Associa- 
tion. Many students left Madison under the impression that, following 
its humuliation at the Congress, YAF would fold up and disappear. 
This, of course, did not happen, and the YAFs use their defeat at the 
Congress as proof of their thesis that NSA is unrepresentative and un- 
democratic and does not give the minority an opportunity to make their 
views known. YAF has found that charges repeated often enough will 
soon come to carry weight, regardless of how thoroughly they are refuted: 
witness Fulton Lewis’ charge as he stormed out of the auditorium after 
nine hours of debate on HUAC, that the decision of the Congress to 
declare for abolition was “irresponsible”. 

YAF still has the enthusiastic support of influential adults, the loyalty 
of many followers and the blessings of a legitimate political figure— 
Barry Goldwater. It publicises itself as the wave of the future, and the 
conservative press re-enforces its perhaps too optomistic self-estimation. 

They have been developing what they hope will be the future con- 
servative leadership of the country. In the 1961 New York Republican 
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primary campaign, Nash, a youthful Madison Avenue ad man, and chair- 
man of the Manhatten YAF organization, ran for nomination as the 
Party’s candidate for the New York City Council in Greenwich Village, 
although his opponent, the liberal Republican incumbent Stanley Isaacs, 
defeated him by a substantial margin. 

YAF is a group with ancient ideas using modern political tactics to 
great advantage. Its essential appeal to young people is that it attacks 
in simplistic terms the attempts of the Establishment to solve the highly 
complex problems of modern American life; it does so primarily by at- 
tributing the problems, the solutions, or both to “creeping socialism” 
and the welfare state, which in turn it attributes to the “pernicious in-. 
fluence of the international communist conspiracy.” It declaims that the 
liberals have “taken over” all the institutions of the society (education, 
religion, government, the press), while at the same time crying that the 
mass of the people are basically conservative and that the liberal insti- 
tutions mold, rather than reflect, American opinion. 

The existence of Young Americans for Freedom and-their concen- 
trated and well financed efforts at the National Student Congress as 
well as their widespread activity on many of the nation’s college cam- 
puses has not yet with any massive student response. However, YAF is 
a force to be contended with in any student community. The challenge 
has been issued; the response to it may determine the future of a whole 
generation. 
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7 USA: The economy Stock ownership 


ownership and the 
Control of corporations 


: by Don Villarejo 


e Editors’ comment: the editors of New University Thought feel that a 
4 major function of the magazine is to publish original research on aspects 
e of contemporary American society. The discussion of corporate owner- 


_ ship and control is felt to be particularly important because the large 
corporation is one of the primary influences in our society, and because 


ss the prevalent theories, which are only infrequently examined, color 
S much contemporary social theory and have a heavy bearing on social 
s policy. This article is the result of more than two years’ research, most 
S of it spent in extracting primary data from voluminous government 
e reports and many scattered private sources. The tables present data 
e unavailable elsewhere in this form. Don Villarejo, one of our editors, 


is a graduate student at the University of Chicago. 


This report constitutes the formal presentation of a portion of an ex- 
tensive research into the operation of the American economy. We have 
selected the 250 largest industrial corporations as our sample space 
and have attempted to gather information on the specific nature of con- 
trol in each case. In particular we seek to examine the various extant 
y theories of control and weigh the evidence we have found with a view 
to determining a working theory of the “control of large corporations.” 
Many views are well known in the academic and liberal community in- 
cluding Lundberg’s America’s Sixty Families (hardly a formal theory 
1d of control), Berle and Means’ The Modern Corporation and Private 
Property, as well as the Madison Avenue “People’s Capitalism” advanced 
by representatives of the New York Stock Exchange. While space does 
not permit a detailed examination of each of the many possible views, 
7 the more important will be considered in the light of our data. 

In Part I we present data designed to shed some light on the general 
pattern of stock ownership in America and to equip the reader with 
the jargon of the field. In addition, Part I begins to enter into the general 
nature of the problem and the type of data involved. This section pro- 
vides the basic framework for our discussion. Part II deals more 
specifically with the question of control. Here we discuss the theory 
of control extensively and present our findings in condensed form. 
Finally, Part III discusses the problem of control in connection with 
the individuals enjoying a prominent position in the corporations studied. 
This is done by examining interlocking directorates, correlating informa- 
tion on personal holdings of these directors, and studying the identity 
Y. of the individuals—how many are bankers, how many are large stock- 
holders, etc. This analysis leads logically to the presentation of a theory 
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of control which takes into account the relationship of the men enjoy- 
ing power to the institutions they control. 


Part |: Stock ownership 


In the past few years more and more of the public’s attention has been 
directed to the ownership and trading of stocks. There are many reasons 
for this development not the least important of which is the expansion 
of stock ownership during the great stock market boom of the late fifties. 
More recently, the detection of fraud on the market has led to a full 
scale investigation of the nation’s major security markets by the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission. 

Throughout this period, however, there has been a remarkable 
absence of study of the means of controlling corporations and the rela- 
tion of this to the fact of expanding stock ownership. There exist, how- 
ever, a number of theories attempting to advance an understanding of 
the devices used to control corporations. Among these, the most prom- 
inent, in terms of general acceptance, is that of A.A. Berle, Jr.: “manage- 
ment control.” This idea has been fully exploited from the time it was 
first introduced in 1932 up to Berle’s recent work Power Without Prop- 
erty. Briefly, it is Berle’s position that increasingly the largest corpora- 
tions are under the control of management (by which we mean the 
individuals primarily responsible for the day to day operations of the 
corporation), a group without significant personal stockholdings. We 
shall consider this theory at a later point. Another view pushed before 
the public is the theory of “People’s Capitalism,” which in its most de- 
veloped form, insists that the ordinary people of the country own, and 
therefore control, the great corporate enterprises. G.K. Funston, Pres- 
ident of the New York Stock Exchange, primary proponent of this view, 
has said: 


“As such, the gradual creation of a ‘People’s Capitalism’ is an eco- 
nomic landmark without parallel. It has tremendous appeal to the 
uncommitted people of the world.”} 


We shall test this view as a part of this article. Yet another position 
is that of the economist Victor Perlo. Perlo asserts that economic insti- 
tutions such as the major banks and brokerage firms have come to occupy 
a central position controlling the bulk of economic activity.” Finally, 
there is C. Wright Mills, who holds the position that a new level of de- 
velopment has been reached in modern times. His view is that the old 
propertied rich and the new privileged managerial class has evolved 
into a more compact group he calls the Corporate Rich.* 

While all of these views express portions of the truth, none of them 
rely on a systematic study of the major corporations using recent data. 
For example, the TNEC data of 19404 provides much of Perlo’s data. 
Berle has also not undertaken a full scale study to support his view; 
i.e., he has not studied the position of various stockholders in the cor- 
porations of interest in great enough detail. The New York Stock Ex- 
change, while publishing data on the number of stockholders, has never 
studied even the fraction of stock owned by various income groupings. 
Mills relies on the sociologist’s approach. He does not examine the mech- 
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anism of control in specific corporations. Another economist, R.A. 
Gordon, has explored this question in some detail but, again, relies 
heavily on the now outdated TNEC data. 5 

It seems appropriate, therefore, to re-examine the available data 
in order to obtain an understanding appropriate to the present time. 
But before turning to this question in detail, it is necessary to have a 
firm grasp of the general characteristics of stock ownership as well as 
the various devices used to hold stock. 


The corporation 


Corporations own roughly two-thirds of America’s national wealth. 
The complete dominance of the corporate form is familiar to all of us. 
General Motors, U.S. Steel, General Electric, Standard Oil, and a whole 
host of other names are a part of our common understanding, yet they 
can not be found in the dictionary. A little less familiar is the extent 
of concentration of size among American corporations. In commenting 
on the fact that roughly 500 domestic corporations control about two- 
thirds of the non-farm economy, A.A. Berle, Jr. stated: 


“This is, I think, the highest concentration of economic power in 
recorded history. Since the United States carries on not quite half of 
the manufacturing production of the entire world today, these 500 
groupings—each with its own little dominating pyramid within it— 
represent a concentration of power over economics which makes the 
medieval feudal system look like a Sunday School party. In sheer eco- 
nomic power this has gone far beyond anything we have yet seen.” © 
It is our intention to examine some of these “little dominating pyramids” 
at a later point. 

In theory, the corporate form is a device for pooling the resources 
of a large number of investors or, alternatively, it is a means of concen- 
trating the ownership of property. Each of the many investors owns a 
portion of the enterprise and receives stock certificates as evidence of 
this fact. The stockowner enjoys the various rights accruing to investors 
including the right to participate in the election of directors. Stock cer- 
tificates, or “‘stocks’’ as they are known, may be purchased or sold. 
Ordinarily, the market place for the sale of stocks is the stock exchange. 
The stock exchanges have grown at roughly the same pace as the corpor- 
ate form. The New York Stock Exchange, for example, was founded 
in 1792. 

In practice, the modern corporation rarely raises new funds by 
turning to the large number of small investors through the issuance of 
more stock. Consequently, the ownership and exchange of stocks has 
tended to become a more speculative activity. This type of activity, of 
course, attracts the crooks and fast buck operators as evidenced by the 
frenzy of speculative activity prior to the great stock market crash of 
1929. The recent boom in the stock market has again brought the spec- 
ulators to the fore. In fact, the large scale investigation of the stock 
markets to be undertaken by the SEC was triggered recently by the 
activity of some unscrupulous stockbrokers. This fact of growing spec- 
ulative activity has had important effects on the various devices used 
to hold stock, as we shall see at a later point. 
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As a form of organization the corporate structure is quite simple. 
The stockholders, be they the original investors or others, elect a group 
of directors (usually numbering between ten to eighteen men). Each 
share is entitled to one vote, thus distinguishing corporate democracy 
from a political democracy in which each citizen has one vote. However, 
since the size of the investment determines the number of shares owned, 
the corporate form preserves (in the determination of directors at least) 
the relative weight or importance of each investor. Presumably the larger 
investor has more to lose and is therefore entitled to a larger voice in 
the determination of policy (alLeit indirectly through the board of direc- 
tors). In turn, the board of directors selects the management: a president, 
several vice-presidents, a secretary, a treasurer, etc. Thus, the line of 
responsibility is clearly laid out and, in one form or another, this struc- 
ture is common to most modern corporations. It should be noted that 
Berle claims that in those corporations under management control it 
is actually the management and not the many thousands of stockholders 
who actually select the directors. We shall discuss this view at a 
later point. 

While the structure described above seems to be relatively simple, 
the modern corporation is actually a bit more unwieldy than indicated. 
For example, the giant of them all—American Telephone and Tele- 
graph—has nearly 2,000,000 stockholders of record. A stockholders’ 
meeting of all holders is obviously not possible. Indeed, the most recent 
meeting of stockholders of A.T.&T. brought together the largest stock- 
holders meeting in history, some 19,000 owners. 


Shareowners and shareholdings 


Various devices are used to hold stock in a corporation. Shown in 
Table I is a tabulation of shareholdings of record by category of share- 
holder in a large sample of domestic corporations. It is important to 
understand the distinction between shareholdings and shareowners. 
A shareowner is an individual who owns stock in one or more corpora- 
tions. A shareholding is an entry in the records of the corporation in- 
dicating ownership of stock. A shareowner who owns stock in five 
corporations is represented by five shareholdings. On the other hand, 
one person may own stock in one corporation but may register the hold- 
ing using several names, a portion of the total holding under each name. 
This single shareowner, then, would be represented by several 
shareholdings. 

It is evident from Table I that the majority of corporate stock is 
owned directly by individuals. In fact, some 57.4 per cent of the common 
stock included in this study was owned directly by individuals. Equally 
important, 39.1 per cent of the stock was owned by one or another type 
of financial intermediary, institution, or corporation. For our purposes, 
a financial intermediary is a stockholder of record who holds stock for 
the benefit of others. For example, a brokerage firm may hold stock 
in its own name but the actual beneficiary may be one of the firm’s 
clients. Let us now systematically investigate the various types of share- 
holders of record. 
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Table |: Shareholdings of record by class of shareholder; common 
stock of 6,679 issues: 1956 


Average number 
Number of shares per 
Classification shareholder Shares held holding 
Domestic individuals 26,030 4,250 163 
Fiduciaries 1,297 549 423 
Brokers & dealers 326 693 2,126 
Nominees 213 732 3,437 
Institutions & others 49] 1,174 2,391 
Foreign 752 265 352 
Total 29,109 7,663 263 


Note: Number of shareholdings in thousands; number of shares held in millions; 
average number of shares per holding in units. 


Source: Who Owns American Business, 1956 Census of Shareowners, New York 
Stock Exchange, pp. 23-25. 


Shareholdings of individuals 


As we have seen, the most common device for holding stock is the 
direct ownership by an individual (we include joint ownership by a man 
and wife, commonly known as a joint account, as direct ownership by 
an individual). However, this method of holding stock has diminished 
in relative importance. The last one hundred years have seen the growth 
of various types of financial intermediaries as well as a growth of holdings 
by insurance companies, foundations, investment companies, and the 
like. As shown in Table I, the average holding of an individual is only 
163 shares. Since the typical large corporation may have several million 
shares of stock outstanding, it is clear that the average individual holding 
is negligibly small. This one fact has been the starting point for many 
discussions of the wide diffusion of stock ownership. But a moment’s 
thought shows that this figure of 163 shares per shareholding is almost 
devoid of meaning as it averages over millions of shareholdings. 

A better measure, by contrast, of the holdings of individuals is the 
ownership of stock by families, distributed by the size of the holdings. 
About one-third of all families owning publicly traded common stock 
have investments of $5,000 or less. (See table VI.) In addition, roughly 
four-fifths if all shareowning families own less than $25,000 worth of 
publicly traded common stock. Also, only one-fifth of share-owning fam- 
ilies own perhaps one-half or more of all common stock held directly 
by individuals.? We are led to the conclusion that the average share- 
holding appears small simply because the bulk of individuals have small 
holdings while a small minority of owners have moderate or very large 
holdings. (See also our later discussion of Table IX.) 


Shareholdings of fiduciaries 


A fiduciary is one who holds property in trust for another. Fiduciary 
shareholdings account for 4.6 per cent of all shareholdings and 9.4 per 
cent of common stock. The average holding of a fiduciary is about two 
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and one-half times as large as the average holding of an individual. 
But these figures shed little light on the full importance of fiduciaries. 

Since we have defined the term fiduciary in terms of another term 
not generally well known, the term “trust,” it is appropriate for us to 
describe fiduciaries in greater detail. In order to fully appreciate this 
description it is necessary that the reader assume what is essentially a 
new view of property. This yiew requires that one regard property as of 
central importance and that one must plan in great detail to keep prop- 
erty intact. Thus, the death of a beneficiary does not mean distributing 
property to many beneficiaries but rather the redirection of income 
from the property to a new beneficiary. Changes in the tax laws require 
planning to lessen the impact on one’s property. In the world of the 
propertied rich, the destruction of property via taxation or other means 
is regarded as a disaster. One of the most popular devices for main- 
taining property intact is the trust. 

A trust may be defined as follows: 


“A trust is a fiduciary relationship in which one person is the holder 
of the title to property, subject to an obligation imposed either expressly 
or by implication of law...” 8 


Within this general framework there are many types of trusts in actual 
use today. Historically, the first type of trust to gain widespread usage 
was the testamentary trust under which an estate was left to the man- 
agement of trust-es for the purpose of insuring proper management of 
the property in question. If, for example, a decedent left only a wife 
and minor children, the testamentary trust was the ideal means of in- 
suring proper management of the family property. Beginning in 1850 
numerous trust companies began a period of rapid growth and their 
functions were described as follows: 


“They are the recipients and trustees of funds in large and small 
sums, held for account of widows, minors, and others; and are safe de- 
positories for those who wish to avoid the risks arising from investments 
in the public securities of the times.” 


By 1961, however, the living trust has assumed central importance. 
A living trust is a trust arrangement in which the individual places his 
property in trust while he is alive and continues to derive income from 
the trust. As we shall see, the living trust is a useful means of avoiding 
a large tax bite. In order to establish a trust, the individual gives property 
(no gift tax on gifts of this type) to the trust, appoints trustees, and sets 
up the terms of the trust. If an individual owns property directly and 
wishes to split up the income to several beneficiaries the trust is the 
perfect means of saving taxes. The income to the trust is not taxable to 
the trust if the income is distributed to beneficiaries. Thus, instead of 
paying one big tax bite on the direct income from the property, each 
beneficiary pays taxes only on the portion he receives at a much lower 
tax rate. In addition, one can direct that income from a trust be re- 
directed at the death of a beneficiary to one or more other beneficiaries. 
Legally, the property does not change hands if a beneficiary should 
happen to die. Thus, there is no estate tax to pay since there has been 
no transfer of property. However, one cannot establish a perpetual trust, 
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so that after several generations estate taxes must be reckoned with. 

As the tax structure has grown in complexity, the trust has assumed 
an even greater importance in the economy. To underscore this point, 
Table II shows the growth of large fiduciaries in the twenty-one year pe- 
riodfrom 1937 to 1958. 1° In this period the number of fiduciaries with 
incomes in excess of $5,000 more than tripled (it should be remembered 
that an income of $5,000 probably represents property value in excess 
of $100,000). In the same period, dividend income of these fiduciaries 
more than doubled. 


Table Il: Large income fiduciaries, selected income component: 
dividends, 1937 - 58 


Number of tax returns Dividend income 
Income class 
_ 1937 1958 1937 1958 
$5,000 to $10,000 25,143 84,899 93,915 293,783 
$10,000 to $20,000 14,817 55,839 123,049 374,170 
$20,000 to $25,000 3,056 11,660 42,880 118,138 
$25,000 to $50,000 5,672 22,007 129,392 327,920 
$50,000 to $100,000 2,269 9,456 108,716 273,919 
$100,000 to $500,000 1,191 4,157 160,271 300,706 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 73 304 45,719 62,893 
$1,000,000 or more 29 185 44,287 123,216 

52,250 188,507 748,229 1,874,745 


Note: Dividend income in thousands of dollars. The figures as presented are not 
strictly comparable. In 1937, the published figures were classified by Balance Income 
Class, i.e., total income less total deductions (but before distributions to beneficiaries 
and taxes). 1958 figures are classified by Total Income Class (before any deductions). 
Further, in 1937 12,247 returns were misfiled on improper returns. These returns 
have been distributed by the author on a proportional basis to the shown income 
classes. Finally, in 1937 the requirements for filing were less stringent than in 1958. 
Thus, it is possible that in the lower income classes especially the figures shown are 
actually underestimates. 


Sources: Statistics of Income for 1937, Part 1, U.S. Treasury Department, Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, Washington, D.C. 1940, pp. 173-178. Statistics of Income, 
1958: Fiduciary, Gift and Estate Tax Returns, U.S. Treasury Department, Internal 
Revenue Service, Washington, D.C., 1961, p. 15, Table 2. 


Using these data, it is most difficult to estimate the number of indi- 
viduals owning stock through fiduciaries. This is because a given person 
may derive income from several trusts or, alternatively, several indi- 
viduals may derive income from a single trust. As an example of the 
former there is the case of Mrs. Marie Hartford Robertson who, with 
her children, derives income from no less than eighteen trusts holding 
about 745,785 shares of the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company. !! 
A typical case of the other kind is provided by the Stewart family trust, 
holding about 129,186 shares of Union Oil of California.'? In this case 
A.C. Stewart benefits from about 24,029 shares, while W.L. Stewart, 
Jr. benefits from about 28,001 shares.!3 Both gentlemen are directors 
of Union Oil of California. The identity of the beneficiaries of the re- 
maining 77,156 shares is not publicly known, but they are presumably 
other members of the Stewart family. 
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Paralleling the growth of the trust as a means of holding property 
has been the growth of the modern trust company, designed explicitly 
to provide fiduciary services for individuals and corporations. How- 
ever, the major trust institutions do not use a separate fiduciary for each 
account. Rather, an elaborate system of nominees has been developed 
and, in most siudies of share ownership, one makes a careful distinction 
between shares held by individual fiduciaries and trust institution fidu- 
ciaries or nominees. The main reason for this distinction is that the 
bulk of the trust institution fiduciary business is handled by a rather 
small number of banks, leading to a considerable concentration of share- 
holdings by the trust departments of the major banks. On the other hand, 
non-institution trusts are almost invariably managed by a beneficiary or 
an employee of the beneficiary, in which case the degree of concentra- 
tion is not so great. 


Shareholdings of nominees 


To those not familiar with the nominee system, the complexity of 
this means of holding stock must appear enormous. Briefly, the system 
works as follows: a private citizen opens an account with a trust insti- 
tution; once the account has been opened and shares purchased in 
various corporations, the registration of the name of the owner on the 
list of shareholders of record in these corporations is not that of the 
beneficial holder or even the title of the actual trustees. Instead, the 
shares will appear under one of several standard names used by the 
bank. For example, the following names are in current use by the giant 
Bankers Trust Co. of New York: Eddy and Co., Salkeld and Co., Boehm 
and Co.!14 To the uninitiated examining the list of stockholders of a 
large corporation, these names are somewhat mystifying. Yet they pro- 
vide a simple, effective means of protecting the indentity of benefi- 
ciaries of large trust holdings. Furthermore, this system of nominees 
is an effective method of bookkeeping within the trust institution. Cer- 
tain trust institutions use a separate nominee for all testamentary trusts, 
etc. Some trust institutions have as many as twelve nominee names in 
standard use. 

In order to appreciate the nominee system we have reproduced in 
Table III a list of the thirty largest holders of one of the nation’s large 
corporations, the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company. Perhaps the 
only shareholding familiar to most readers is that Cyrus S. Eaton, the 
Cleveland financier. Further down the list we find the name Milbank, 
& Co., a nominee for members of the Milbank family. These are the 
only shareholdings easily identifiable as to the actual beneficiaries. All 
the remaining twenty-eight holdings are nominees of various banks 
and institutions, and brokers and dealers. Thus, A.A. Welsh and Co. 
is a nominee for the Cleveland Trust Co.; Sigler and Co. is a nominee 
for the Hanover Bank; Shaw and Co. is a nominee for the Morgan-Guar- 
anty Trust Co.; King and Co. is nominee for the First National City 
Bank trust affiliate; Atwell and Co. is a nominee for the United States 
Trust Co.; Salkeld and Co. is a nominee for the Bankers Trust Co.; and 
so on. The ui imate beneficiaries of these holdings and of the holdings 
of the various brokers listed are, of course, not revealed. 
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Table Ill: Thirty largest holdings of record in the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway Company: 1959, common stock 


Per cent of 
Name Shares held Shares outstanding 
Merrill Lynch (a) 331,954 4.03 
O'Neill & Co. 136,900 1.66 
Hanab Company 133,984 1.63 
Cyrus S. Eaton 103,427 1.26 
Croft and Co 90,000 1.09 
Carothers and Clark 80,000 0.97 
Touchstone and Co. 75,000 0.91 
Ferro and Co. 53,500 0.65 
French and Co. 50,000 0.61 
N.V. Algemeene Tr. Maatschappi 49,650 0.60 
Sigler and Co. 46,652 0.57 
Shaw and Co. 46,321 0.56 
Jacquith and Co. 46,055 0.56 
Char andCo. 45,000 0.55 
King andCo 34,656 0.42 
A.A. Welsh and Co. 32,364 0.39 
Saxon and Co 31,440 0.38 
Salkeld and Co 30,484 0.37 
Genoy and Co 26,262 0.32 
Bache and Co. 25,029 0.30 
Edal and Co 23,000 0.28 
Lages and Co. 22,700 0.28 
Milbank and Co. 22,500 0.27 
Carson and Co. 21,182 0.26 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 20,016 0.24 
Loriot and Co. 20,000 0.24 
Atwell and Co. 19,551 0.24 
Francis |. DuPont and Co. 18,825 0.23 
John F. Frawley and Co. 18,300 0.22 
Goodbody and Co. 18,257 0.22 
Total 1,673,010 20.32 


Note: (a) Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Smith, Inc. 


Source: Annual Report of The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the year ended December 31, 1959, p. 108. 


With this brief description in mind we turn to the holdings of nomi- 
nees as shown in Table I. We observe that nominees account for only 
0.8 per cent of all shareholdings but, surprisingly, about 9.9 per cent 
of common stock. Nominee holdings average about twenty times the 
average holding of an individual. Yet this is only the beginning. The 
typical trust institution holds stock in about 790 corporations.15 Since 
many of the large institutions use several nominees, a single bank may 
be represented by 8,000 shareholdings in our figures. On the other hand, 
it is known that only 412 trust institutions had trust assets under ad- 
ministration amounting to $10 million or more.16 Therefore, the 
213,000 holdings attributed to nominees may only represent several 
hundred banks. By any measure, this certainly represents an enormous 
concentration of shares in so few shareholders. If we accept the figure 
of 790 as representative of the average number of corporations in which 
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the trust institutions hold stock, then the average number of shares per 
nominee is an enormous 2,714,000 shares. Since a typical institution 
uses more than one nominee, it is clear that a very large concentration 
of shares reside with the major trust institutions. 


Table IV: Shares owned through banks, brokers, and dealers in 
sixteen large corporations: 1951 


Brokers & dealers 


Corporation 
Number 


American Airlines 307 
American Telephone & Telegraph . 348 
Celanese Corp. . 258 
Cities Service Co. i 284 
Consolidated Edison . 293 
E.1. du Pont de Nemours ! 310 
Electric Bond and Share i 268 
General Electric Co. . 327 
General Motors Corp. : 352 
International Tel. & Tel. 1 296 
Pacific Gas and Electric : 272 
Pennsylvania Railroad 325 
Radio Corporation of America : 338 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. : 266 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) : 343 


United States Steel Corp. . 337 


Note: Holding is the combined number of shares owned as a per cent of total out- 
standing stock (common stock only) in each company. 

Source: Share Ownership in the United States, L.H. Kimmel, The Brookings Insti- 
tution, Washington, D.C., 1952; pp. 50, 57. Moody’s Corporation Manuals (for shares 
outstanding as of 12/31/51). 


In order to grasp the full importance of nominee holdings in a spec- 
ific corporation, Table IV gives the results of a survey of major trust 
institutions and their holdings in certain domestic corporations. Of great- 
est interest is the extent of nominee holdings in General Electric Co., 
a corporation generally believed to be widely held. Yet, a minimum of 
20 per cent of the stock of G.E. is held by a mere 125 banks. While this 
is not the place for a full discussion of the various methods used to con- 
trol corporations, it is important to realize that it is generally con- 
sidered that a handful, possibly fifteen, New York banks dominate the 
personal trust business. The holding of 20 per cent by 125 banks fails 


to convey the full extent of concentration. 
(An especially interesting account of the trust business and the im- 


portance of the major New York financial houses will be found in Perlo’s 
book, Chapter IV--see footnote 2) 

In spite of the great importance of personal trust holdings managed 
by the giant banks, there is very little public interest in or awareness 
of the booming trust business. There is all too little information publicly 
available concerning the relative importance of the major trust institu- 
tions and, equally important, very little is known of the holdings of spec- 
ific institutions in specific corporations. This aura of secrecy is but 
another reflection of the common place attitude in the business world 
that a man’s business transactions are his own private affair. Even 
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government regulatory agencies have great difficulty in penetrating 
this great wall of secrecy. To this day there is virtually no information 
concerning the identity of most of the beneficiaries of these trusts. 


Brokers and dealers 


Stockbrokers play a role of considerable importance in the holding 
of stocks. Most people make stock transactions through a broker and, 
hence, the brokerage house enjoys a unique position as the “middle 
man.” While certain firms are closely connected to one or more of the 
major banks, many of the very large firms are independent. One of the 
biggest, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Smith, recruits new busi- 
ness in somewhat the same spirit as vacuum cleaner salesmen. Merrill 
Lynch handles a very large number of small accounts. In terms of the 
average holding registered in the name of a broker, Table I shows that 
the average shareholding is only about two-thirds that of the average 
nominee. Table IV underscores the importance of the holdings of brokers 
and dealers in certain specific corporations. Of great interest is the better 
than 41 per cent of the stock of International Telephone and Telegraph 
registered in the names of only 296 brokers and dealers. 

It must also be realized that since brokers are middle men, they 
carry the bulk of the active trading accounts (accounts which attempt 
to play the market and “make a killing”). Thus, in terms of long range 
interest in a given corporation, the holdings of brokers and dealers ob- 
viously rank below the nominees in overall importance. 


institutions and others 


In this catchall category we find the holdings of the foundations, 
life insurance companies, investment companies, college and university 
endowments, mutual savings banks, and corporations. Unfortunately, 
the NYSE survey does not give a detailed breakdown of the relative 
importance of the various types of institutional investors. But it is clear 
that in terms of the size of average stockholding, they rank in import- 
ance on a par with the brokers and dealers. A more detailed considera- 
tion of these investors will be postponed to a later point. 

Now that we have gained some idea of the relative importance of 
various classes of shareholders, we move to the pattern of stock owner- 
ship at the present time. We turn first to a discussion of the number 
and characteristics of shareowners. 


Number and characteristics of shareowners 


At the end of 1959 there were roughly 13.5 million individual share- 
owners in the United States. This compares with about 1.5 million share- 
owners in 1900.17 The bulk of the rapid increase in the number of share- 
owners occurred in comparatively recent times. In 1952 only 6.5 million 
persons owned stock, while in 1937 perhaps 5 million individuals held 
shares. !8 Of greater interest than the number of owners is the pattern 
of ownership among income classes. In particular, we are concerned 
with the existence or absence of concentration of ownership. Table 
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V shows the distribution of ownership of common stocks as of the end 
of 1959. As noted earlier, about one-fifth of the shareowning families 
control nearly one-half of the stock owned directly by individuals. 


Table V: Concentration of direct common stock ownership by income 
income class: 1959 


Per cent of Per cent in Share in 
jIncome class population each class total 
in this class owning stock value 
Under $5,000 47 6 10 
$5,000 - $9,999 39 16 26 
$10,000 - $14,999 10 36 22 
$15,000 and over 4 55 42 
Total 100 14 100 


Source: 1960 Survey of Consumer Finances, Survey Research Center, Institute 
for Social Research, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1961, p. 101, table 6-2. 


In spite of the fact that more and more families own stock, there is 
overwhelming evidence to indicate that there has been little change in 
the historical pattern of marked concentration of ownership of stocks. 
As indicated in Table VI, the wealthiest one per cent of the population 
has maintained a tight grip on roughly two-thirds of outstanding bene- 
ficially held corporate securities. 

On its face, Table VI appears to contradict the results shown in Table 
V. However, these results refer to different years and, in addition, use 
different measures—wealth vs. income. The reader should be cautioned 
that wealth and income are not interchangeabie. Further, Table V uses 
data obtained from interviews and probably represents an understate- 
ment of the case. 


Table VI: Percentage of corporate stock held by wealthiest one per 
cent of adults: selected years 


Year 1922 1929 1939 1945 1949 1953 


Amount 61.5 65.6 69.0 61.7 64.9 76.0 


Note: Represented is fraction of stock beneficially owned by individuals based on 
market value. 

Source: Changes in the Share of Wealth Held by Top Wealth Holders, 1922-1956, 
Robert J. Lampman, Occasional Paper 71, National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc., New York, 1960, p. 26, (Note that Lampman warns that these figures are very 
rough and should be used with caution.) 


These facts seem to present us with a dilemma. If, on the one hand, 
stock ownership by families has expanded rapidly, and on the other 
hand, the very wealthy have maintained their position as regards the 
fraction of stock owned, hasn’t stock ownership actually become more 
and more concentrated? A careful examination shows that this is not 
the case. Even though a fixed percentage of the total population may 
have actually increased their ownership of this vital asset, it is clear 
that the number of persons classified among the wealthiest one per cent 
has also increased at the same rate as the growth of the population. That 
is, while the top one per cent as a group has increased its concentra- 
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tion, its individual members have not necessarily done so. 

Further, there is abundant evidence to show that more of the wealthy 
own stock than ever before. This last point deserves further amplifi- 
cation. One group of stockholders enjoying an especially rapid expansion 
of ownership has been the corporate executives or “top management.” 
An extraordinarily well paid group—median income of 1,674 top execu- 
tives of the 834 largest corporations is $73,584 '?—these men have 
reached the top of the business world. Their major worry, of course, 
is taxation and the methods of avoidance. The general public is famil- 
iar with the fat expense account, but not as many are aware of the favor- 
able stock deals now offered to most executives. This is the device of the 
stock option whereby an executive is offered the “option” of purchasing 
company shares at a pegged price, usually well below the market value. 
A favorable tax ruling in the late 1940’s made the stock option gambit 
most lucrative and desirable. Today most major companies issue thou- 
sands of shares of stock yearly to officers of their organizations. 

As an example of the gain to the buyer, consider the case of Air Re- 
duction Co. During 1959 various officers exercised options on 22,643 
shares at an aggregate option price of $704,627.2° In December 31, 
1959, the market price of Air Reduction Co. stock was $84 per share, 
so that the market value of the stock purchased by the Airco officers 
was $1,903,012. The rate of return to the executives in question was 
better than 150 per cent computed annually. 

One effect of such deals has been the expansion of stock ownership 
among major executives. Back in 1939 only seven of the officers, ex- 
cluding directors, of U.S. Steel Corp. owned common stock in their 
company. The aggregate holding of these seven was 3,660 shares, or 
0.042 per cent of the outstanding common stock. 21. At the end of 1959, 
forty-eight major officers held 207,504 shares. 22 Similarly, in the giant 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., only three non-director officers held stock 
in 1939 (a total of 31 shares or 0.001 per cent of the total outstanding 
common stock) while in 1959 we find that thirty-five major officers held 
shares. 23 This pattern holds for many thousands of U.S. corporations 
in greater or lesser degree. The average holding of such officers is clear- 
ly moderate in size, although much larger than the typical holding of 
an individual. 

Another group enjoying a rapid expansion of ownership has been the 
“professionals.” Doctor’, lawyers, engineers, and a whole host of others 
have enjoyed the fruits of stock ownership in increasing numbers. In 
fact, proportionately more families in which the family head is a pro- 
fessional own shares directly than in any other classification.24 Only 
in the classification “managerial” do we find larger holdings on the aver- 
age. Thus, while professionals tend to be stockholders, their holdings, 
on the average, are smaller than those of the managerial class. But of 
course the professionals do not enjoy the benefits of stock option plans. 

Yet another aspect of this changing pattern is illustrated in Table 
VII, which shows the distribution of dividend income as revealed on in- 
come tax returns for the years 1928 and 1958. It is important to realize 
that dividend income from all sources is included in this tabulation, 
whether from trusts, holding companies, or direct holdings. It is clear 
that beneficial ownership of stock as exhibited in this table shows evi- 
dence of spreading to more of the moderate stockholders. On the other 
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Table VII: Distribution of dividend income by size of dividend 
income: 1928 and 1958 (for large stockholders only) 


Number Dividends received 
Size of dividend income 

1928 1958 1928 1958 
$5,000 - $10,000 70,513 172,887 493,457 1,216,728 
' $10,000 - $25,000 51,047 107,520 781,571 1,631,807 
| $25,000 - $50,000 17,510 30,207 603,569 952,890 
| $50,000 - $100,000 7,574 11,822 519,509 829,517 
! $100,000 or more 4,187 5,070 1,082,941 1,118,998 
| 150,831 327,506 | 3,481,047 5,749,940 


Note: Number refers to number of tax returns of individuals reporting dividend 
income in the indicated size classification. Amount received in thousand dollars. 


Sources: 1928 figures: Statistics of Income for 1928, U.S. Treasury Dept., Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, Washington, D.C., p. 13. 1958 figures: Based on Statistics of 
Income, 1958: Individual Income Tax Returns, U.S. Treasury Department, Internal 
Revenue Service, Washington, D.C., 1960, pp. 29, 44 (See Appendix I for a brief 
description of the computational method used.) 


hand, one must take into account the fact that a dividend income of 
$5,000 represents property worth at least $100,000—certainly a siz- 
able shareholding. The number of returns showing dividend income 
between $5,000 and $10,000 more than doubled in the thirty-one 
year period, while those showing dividend incomes greater than 
$100,000 increased by only one-quarter in the same period. More im- 
portant, those with smaller dividend incomes (between $5,000 and 
$25,000) received a larger fraction of total dividends received in 1958 
than in 1928 (49.5 per cent in 1958 and 36.6 per cent in 1928). At the 
other extreme, those with dividend incomes greater than $100,000 re- 
ceived about 31 per cent of dividends paid to these stockholders in 1928, 
but only 19.5 per cent in 1958. By any measure, one finds that there 
has been some broadening of ownership by the moderately rich. 


At the lower end of the income spectrum there is a rapid decline in 
the number of families owning stock. In particular, some 94 per cent 
of families with incomes below $3,000 own no stock whatsoever; about 
92 per cent of families with incomes between $3,000 and $4,999 do not 
own stocks; 84 per cent of-families with incomes between $7,500 and 
$9,999 do not own stock. Further, the total market value of holdings 
of these low income shareowners is about 36 per cent of the total value 
of publicly traded common stocks held by individuals, even though more 
than 60 per cent of all shareowning families are in this classification. 25 
Thus, while there has certainly been some expansion of stock ownership 
by families with small incomes, the bulk of low income families do not 
hold stock and those that do hold stock have rather small holdings. 


in summary, we find that the number of shareowners has expanded 
rather rapidly but that the distribution of ownership remains concen- 
trated. Further, those enjoying a larger share of ownership, at least to 
a significant degree, are those among top management of the great cor- 
porate enterprises and the ever-growing middle class. 
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Financial intermediaries and institutions 


The ownership of common stocks by various financial intermediaries 
and institutions and corporations is summarized in Table VIII. The 
holdings of these financial intermediaries amounts to roughly one-third 
of outstanding common stock publicly traded (excluding foundations 
and colleges and universities). The most important of all of the financial 
intermediaries is revealed to be the trust institution whose holdings 
were discussed in earlier sections. The various insurance companies 
have relatively smaller holdings while the financial intermediaries not 
under trust company administration rank second only to the trust insti- 
tutions (this includes non-bank administered trusts, personal holding 
companies, and investment trusts). 


Table VIII: Stockholdings of principal financial intermediaries 
and institutions: 1958 


Common stock holdings in 
Classification of owner billions at market value Source 
Trust Institutions $66.2 a 
Personal trust accounts 30.7 b 
Trusteed corporate pension funds 9.5 c 
Common trust funds Ka d 
Estates and others 24.7 6 
Fire and casualty insurance companies 68 f 
Life insurance companies 2.5 g 
Investment trusts 13.2 h 
.|Colleges and universities 2.0 i 
Personal holding companies 3.1 j 
Non-bank administered trusts 13.4 k 
Foundations 12 m 
Sub-total 108.4 
Non-financial corporations 37.2 n 
Grand total 145.6 
All holders $363.0 p 


Sources: a) Based on 1957 figures quoted in Trusts and Estates, Vol. 98, No. 2, 
February, 1959. We have simply taken into account the increase in holdings of the 
Pension Funds and Common Trust Funds. No allowance has been made for the in- 
crease in holdings of personal trust accounts from 1957 to 1958. Thus, the figure is 
certainly on the small side. b) The Trust Bulletin, Vol. 39, No. 1, Sept. 1959, “Report 
of National Survey of Personal Trust Accounts,” J.H. Wolfe, Table I. It is my belief 
that this figure is on the low side since many banks estimate the value of an account 
on a book value (cost when purchased or acquired) basis rather than on a current 
market value basis. c) Securities and Exchange Commission Statistical Bulletin, June 
1960, p. 6, Table 3. d) Federal Reserve Bulletin, May 1959, p. 478. e) Line a less 
the sum of lines b, c and d. f) Compiled by the author from Moody’s Bank and Finance 
Manual, 1959, Moody’s Investor’s Service, 99 Church St., New York. g) Life Insur- 
ance Fact Book, Institute of Life Insurance, p. 79. h) Author’s estimate based on 
source cited in f (above). i) Author’s estimate based on source cited in a (above). 
j) Computed by author from data in Statistics of Income: Corporation Income Tax 


Returns: 1958-59,U.S. Treasury Department, Internal Revenue Service, Washington, 
D.C., 1961, pp. 175-176. k) Computed by author from data in Statistics of Income: 
Fiduciary, Gift and Estate Tax Returns, U.S. Treasury Department, Internal Rev- 
enue Service, Washington, D.C., 1961, p. 23. m) Same as a (above). Since domestic 
foundations have total assets of roughly $11.5 billion, mostly in stocks, (see New York 
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Times. July 11, 1960, p. M1) it is clear that the estimate shown is much too small. 
However, the source cited has been used as a reference for other entries above and 
is used for the sake of consistency. See the discussion below. n) Computed by the 
author from the source cited in j (above). p) Computed by the author from U.S. Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission, 25th Annual Report, Washington, 1960, pp. 63, 67. 


Comment: The figures cited above do not include the holdings of mutual savings 
banks, commercial bank direct holdings, holdings of brokers and dealers, holdings 
of law firms, and holdings of partnerships. In addition, the figure shown for personal 
trust accounts is believed to be on the liw side, as is the figure for foundations. Fur- 
thermore, those figures based on dividends received do not take into account shares 
held but not paying dividends. Clearly, the above estimate is well on the low side 
and, by my estimate is actually fifteen to twenty billion dollars larger than the figure 
shown. That is, the holdings of ali but non-financial corporations should total in the 
neighborhood of $125 billion while the total holdings of non-financial corporations 
should be perhaps one or two billion dollars larger. Thus, the grand total should be 
in the neighborhood of $165 billion. 


The investment trusts or investment companies are often referred 
to as mutual funds because they pool the resources of many individuals 
for common investment. These companies actively seek small accounts 
and have enjoyed a rapid growth in the recent boom period of the stock 
market. In terms of number of stockholders, the investment companies 
rank at the top of the list with such giants as General Electric and Gen- 
eral Motors. It is presumed that each investor reaps the benefits of a 
balanced portfolio without having to pay the large outlay needed to 
obtain shares in perhaps a hundred different corporations. However, 
the service and sales charges are quite steep if one invests small sums. 
For the investment of large sums the charges are relatively smaller. In 
fact, a recent tax ruling permitted the exchange of investment company 
shares in return for shares of another corporation. Thus, the privilege 
accumulates to those owning property. 

The shareholdings of certain insurance companies are limited by law 
to less than two per cent of the outstanding stock of the corporation in 
which the investment is made. However, most insurance companies have 
only recently begun to expand their investment activities in the common 
stock field. In fact, several of the larger insurance companies have an- 
nounced their intention to buy the legal limit of stocks allowed. As we 
shall see, insurance companies number among the largest domestic in- 
dustrial corporations. The full importance of such holdings has not been 
generally recognized by most students of share ownership. 

While we have discussed the role of the trust institutions at an earlier 
point, it is fruitful to return for a few words concerning the trusteed 
corporate pension funds. These pension funds are currently the largest 
single net purchasers of stock on the open market. The rapid growth of 
these funds has been the subject of much comment by economists 
recently. 26 In the five year period from 1955 to 1959, the ownership 
of common stocks by trusteed pension funds increased from $4.8 billion 
to $12.3 billion. 27 For our purposes, it is important to realize that this 
is a field dominated by a relatively small number of financial institutions 
—again the handful of New York banks. 

In conclusion, then, we find that the major financial intermediaries 
account directly for about one-third of publicly traded common stock 
and of this total, roughly half is held by the major trust institutions, 
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a field dominated by the major New York banks. One begins to appre- 
ciate the term “Wall Street” as a center of financial power. 


Part il: control 


While we have focused much of our attention on the general features 
of stock ownership, we have yet to address ourselves to the problem of 
greatest interest in this investigation. Namely, who in particular is in 
a position to exercise leadership in a giant corporation and how do such 
persons derive their power? In oversimplified terms, who controls the 
giant enterprise? Is it a ruthless robber baron still hanging around from 
the 19th century? Or is it a well bred and well mannered executive whose 
sound judgement is based on a thorough technical familiarity with his 
organization and products? 

Before we can tackle these questions we need an understanding of 
the term “control.” By control we mean the power, whether exercised 
or not, to make the major decisions demanded by the mere existence 
of the enterprise. More than this, we mean the power to direct the af- 
fairs of the corporation. It is most important to realize that the normal 
day-to-day decision-making involved in operating the firm is not what 
we are talking about. We refer to the fundamental decisions, including 
the selection of management. Our language suggests a single individual 
as a “controller” in a given corporation. Yet we must admit the pos- 
sibility that several individuals might jointly share such a position 
of power. 


Methods of determining control 


On the basis of our earlier discussion we can conclude that there 
are several possible measures for determining the individual or group 
enjoying a controlling position in a corporation. We need to know who 
are the directors and officers of the corporations of interest. We also 
need to know the extent of their stockholdings as well as the identity 
of the largest stockholders; and, finally, we need some information as 
to who, among all the persons referred to, makes the kind of decisions 
in which we are interested. Of the four pieces of data required, only 
the first two can be obtained from publicly accessible sources. Data on 
the largest stockholders is all too often scanty or badly out of date. 
Finally, systematic information on just who makes what decisions in 
specific corporations is available in only a few cases. 

Other writers have used additional data also. Most prominently one 
finds the use of information on the identity of the stock transfer agent 
and the stock registrar in a corporation of interest Another type of data 
used is the identity of the banking houses which head bond issues in 
securing new capital for a given corporation. Such facts, while certainly 
of interest, are generally conceded to be of secondary importance as 
compared with data on stock ownership. Therefore, we shall turn our 
primary attention to the identification of officers, directors, and 
large stockholders. 
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But why do we use the somewhat vague term “large stockholders?” 
Shouldn’t we seek the identity of those stockholders who command a 
clear majority of the stock, even though they are, by definition, in the 
category “large?” Shown in Table IX is the distribution of shareholdings 
by size of shareholding, measured in terms of number of shares held 
as of late 1951. More recent data is not available. The table indicates 
the distribution in some 1,411 common stock issues of manufacturing 
corporations. Included are the common stock issues of many small as 
well as many very large corporations. Thus, we indicate numerical aver- 
ages even though this is hardly representative of a specific corporation 
of interest. We find that, on the average, only 118 shareholdings account 
for about 57 per cent of the outstanding stock. These 118 holdings aver- 
age nearly 5,000 shares each and represent only a little more than 2 per 
cent of all shareholdings. The heavy imbalance noted in Part I of the 
study is again evident: a small minority of holdings account for the bulk 
of corporate shares. 


Table IX: Distribution of shareholdings by size of holding in 
manufacturing corporations 


In the total survey: 


Size of holding Number of holdings Number of shares Average holding 
1-99 shares 4,742,366 147,294 31.1 
100 - 999 shares 2,475,497 481,453 194.5 
Above 1,000 shares 166,150 825,572 4,968.8 
Total 7,384,013 1,454,319 197.1 
In the average corporation: 

Average Per cent of 
Size of holding Number of holdings number of shares stock held 
1-99 shares 3,360 31.1 10.1 
100 - 999 shares 1,755 194.5 33.1 
Above 1,000 shares 118 4,968.8 56.8 
Total 5,200 197.1 100.0 


Note: Shown in the first part of this table is a survey of shareholdings in 1,411 
common stock issues of manufacturing corporations. Number of shares held in 
thousands; number of shareholdings and average holding in each size class in units. 
In the second part of the table we have attempted to indicate how this pattern might 
look in an average corporation. Thus we have formed averages by dividing by 1,411 
(the number of issues covered) to find an average of 5,233 shareholdings in our myth- 
ical average corporation. Also shown is the fraction of stock represented by holdings 
in each size class. For example, shareholdings of 1,000 shares or more account for 
nearly 57% of the outstanding stock in the sample corporations. 


Source: L.H. Kimmel, Share Ownership in the United States, The Brookings Insti- 
tution, Washington, D.C., 1952. Figures are for the end of 1951. 


We would like, then, to obtain lists, on a corporation by corporation 
basis, of, say, the largest 150 shareholdings. Unfortunately, no modern 
corporation will part with such a list unless required to do so by law. 
However, in the late 1930’s a government agency, the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, did collect data of this sort. The TNEC 
compiled lists of the 20 largest shareholdings in each of the 200 largest 
non-financial corporations in the land. In addition, the TNEC compiled 
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a list of the beneficial holdings of officers and directors of these cor- 
porations. In sum, this volume of material represents the most compre- 
hensive and systematic collection of data of this type currently avail- 
able. Unfortunately, the data is now more than 20 years out of date. 
Substantial changes have occurred rendering much of the material use- 
less. For example, many of the persons listed have disposed of all or 
a portion of their holdings while others have died passing only a fraction 
of their holdings on to descendents. On the other hand, many individuals 
have actually increased their holdings over the years. Therefore, TNEC 
data must be avoided or at least used with considerable caution. 

Even though lists of the largest stockholdings in specific corpora- 
tions are not available, it is possible to collect certain facts. In the case 
of corporations with securities listed on stock exchanges one can collect 
data on the holdings of officers and directors. In addition, one can collect 
data on the holdings of insurance companies and investment companies. 
Finally, by scouring the financial pages of many periodicals one can 
determine some information not officially available. While the system- 
atic information we would like to have cannot be obtained at present, 
the situation is far from hopeless. 


Holdings of directors and “community of interest” 


As a first step in trying to obtain a currently valid picture of control 
we have selected the 250 largest industrial corporations for intensive 
study. The list of the 250 largest, as ranked by total assets, appeared 
in the July, 1960, issue of Fortune. In addition, data on securities owned 
was requested from 16 of the largest insurance companies in the United 
States. Only Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. refused to supply the re- 
quested data stating that it is not the policy of Metropolitan to reveal 
lists of securities owned. Data on the holdings of the 18 largest invest- 
ment companies in the corporations of interest was also collected. The 
method of tabulating the holdings of directors is fully explained in 
Appendix II of this article. It was found that useable data could be ob- 
tained in the case of 232 of the corporations studied. 


Table X: Distribution of directors’ holdings by size of holding in 
each of 232 large industrial corporations 


Number of corps. in which directors’ 
holdings are in the indicated size class 

Size class Total il IV 
0.00 - 0.99 68 27 22 5 7 7 
1.00 - 1.99 45 8 9 13 6 9 
2.00 - 2.99 14 1 5 2 ] 5 
3.00 - 3.99 17 a ] 5 6 Z 
4.00 - 4.99 12 3 2 5 2 0 
5.00 - 9.99 39 3 3 10 14 9 
Above 10.00 _37 _3 _5 

Total 232 48 47 48 43 46 
Median holding 2.20% 0.72% 1.12% 3.66% 4.73% 4.36% 


Note: Size class refers to the total per cent of stock held by all directors in a cor- 
poration of interest. Thus, in 37 corporations the aggregate holding of directors ex- 
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ceeded 10 per cent. The roman numerals I, etc. refer to a ranking of the 250 largest 
industrial corporations by size of total assets. We have arbitrarily divided these 250 
corporations into five groups according to size of total assets. For example, in quintile 
I we include the 50 largest corporations among the 250 chosen for study. Of these 50, 
data was available for 48. And so on for the other four quintiles. For purposes of tabu- 
lation we have included among holdings all shares listed in the indicated sources 
even though the director may not benefit from the ownership of all such shares. This 
point is explained in Appendix II. A special note is required in the case of Ford Motor 
Co. In this company directors held only 2.30 per cent of the common stock. However, 
three members of the Ford family held 44.8 per cent of class B common stock, which, 
as a class, has 40 per cent of the voting power. Based on the number of shares of 
each class of common stock outstanding we have assigned 1.7475 vote per class B 
share and 1 vote per common share. Using this technique, directors of Ford hold 
19.01 per cent of the voting power. 


Shares outstanding, Moody’s Industrial Manual, 1960. 
Medians computed by the author from the original arrays. 


Sources: See table of “Large stockholdings and directors holdings in major indus- 
trial corporations” and Appendix II for the holdings of directors and the sources used. 


A considerably compressed view of the results is shown in Table X 
which presents the distribution of the aggregate holdings of directors 
in the 232 sample corporations expressed as a fraction of the total shares 
outstanding. The median holding of directors is 2.20 per cent of the 
outstanding stock. In other words in half the corporations studied the 
aggregate directors holding is greater than 2.20 per cent of the outstand- 
ing stock. Also clearly observed is the well known fact that directors 
tend to hold proportionately less stock in the very largest corporations 
than in the moderate size corporations. Thus, the median holding in 
quintile I is 0.72 per cent and in quintile V is 4.36 per cent. Even though 
the median directors holding is small, in no less than 76 corporations 
the directors alone hold more than 5.00 per cent of the outstanding 
stock. Furthermore, we must realize that the directors holding, taken 
alone, is not a valid indicator of concentration. For example, in Tide- 
water Oil the directors hold only 0.16 per cent of the outstanding stock 
while 65.55 per cent of the stock is held by Mission Corp., Mission De- 
velopment Co. and Getty Oil Co., all under the solid control of the Getty 
family. Also, in most cases only a fraction of a family’s total holdings 
are actually included in the total shown for directors. As a case in point 
consider Firestone Tire and Rubber. Four Firestone family members 
are directors of the company accounting for 4.43 per cent of the out- 
standing stock. Yet, the total holding of the Firestone family is author- 
itatively put at 25 per cent of the stock. (The reader should refer to our 
table of large stockholdings for verification of these statements.) Simi- 
larly, in Swift and Co. we find that H.H. Swift and T.P. Swift held 1.19 
per cent of the stock while a private communication to R.A. Gordon 
indicated that total Swift family holdings is about 7 per cent. (Again 
see our table.) It should be ovbious that data of this type is fully necessary 
when we discuss the holdings of directors. 

In order to better appreciate the significance of the data we have 
shown in Table XI the holdings we presume are represented on the 
board of directors of Phelps Dodge Corp. Phelps Dodge ranks 89th on 
our list of 250 largest industrials placing it in the second quintile 
of Table X. The direct holdings of the 17 directors totals 85,324 shares 
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Table XI: Holdings represented on the board of Phelps Dodge 
Corporation: 1959 


Officer-Directors Holding Reference 
R.G. Page, Pres. of Phelps Dodge, D 1,400 5/52; 0 
C.E: Dodge, V.P. of Phelps Dodge, D 62,206 9/56; b 
W.C. Lawson, V.P. of Phelps Dodge, D 500 (1/58) 
H.T. Brinton, Pres. of subsidiary, D 358 10/59 

Directors (former officers) 

P.G. Beckett, formerly a V.P., D 200 7/50 
C.R. Kuzell, formerly a V-P., D 300 6/57 

Non-officer Directors 
P.L. Douglas (V.P., Otis Elevator), D 100 4/57 
WS. Gray (Chmn., The Hanover Bank), D 200 12/43 

Continental Insurance Co. (director) 107,000 c 
RL. Ireland (Off., Consolidation Coal), D 0 (2/53) 
M.A. Hanna Co. (director) 80,000 d 
K.L. Isaacs, D 200 2/49 
Mass. Investors Trust (vice-chmn.) 250,000 e 
T.S. Lamont (V.-Chmn., Morgan-Guaranty), D 4,356 5/57 
W.D. Manice (Dir., Southern Pacific), D 8,100 3/59 
RS. Perkins (Off., First Nat'l. City Bank), D 200 9/58 
New York Life Ins. Co. (director) 25,200 f 
J.C. Rea, D 2,956 12/48 
Franz Schneider, D 0 (3/54) 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. of N.Y. (director) 4,900 g 
H.D. Smith, D. 600 4/58 

Newmont Mining Co. (director) 296,238 d 
A.C. Tener, D 3,448 8/49 

Grand Total 848,462 

Total (directors only) 85,324 

| Shares outstanding 10,142,520 


References: Poor’s Register of Directors and Officers, 1960. Dates such as 10/59 
refer to monthly report in which holding was found as described in App. II. Those 
in parentheses refer to unpublished reports found in Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission files. a) Also a director of the Hanover Bank; b) Also a director of the First 
National City Bank; c) Annual Report, 1960; d) Moody’s Industrial Manual, 1960; 
e) Moody’s Bank and Finance Manual, 1960; f) Schedule of Securities, 1960; 
g) Schedule of Securities, 1960. 

Note: Of the seventeen directors listed, six (Dodge, Lamont, Manice, Rea, Smith, 
Tener) were directors on Sept. 30, 1939 date of the TNEC study. Rea and Dodge 
family holdings in excess of holdings shown above are believed to total 7.98‘. as 
shown in the TNEC study. See footnote 4. 


D refers to direct holdings. 


or 0.84 per cent of the outstanding stock placing it slightly below the 
median for corporations in this quintile. In addition, the holding is well 
below the median for all 232 corporations. As can be seen we have indi- 
cated holdings of several companies in which the Phelps Dodge directors 
are prominently involved. Using publicly accessible sources we are easily 
able to identify the basis of representation of directors whose aggregate 
indirect holdings are in excess of 7.50 per cent. Furthermore, there 
is a strong possibility that at least another 7.98 per cent of the stock 
is also represented on the board. The holdings which are represented 
are held by three insurance companies, two investment companies, and 
one industrial company (which has large holdings in several major 
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industrial corporations). In each case the representation is direct in 
that a single man is both a director of Phelps Dodge and of the company 
holding the shares. It is less obvious that other stockholdings are in- 
directly represented, i.e., shares held by some insurance companies are 
also actually represented but in this case the holding company and 
Phelps Dodge do not have directors in common. For example, the Insur- 
ance Co. of North America holds 20,000 shares and is not directly 
represented. Yet, Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. shares a director with 
Insurance Co. of North America and does have a representative on the 
Phelps Dodge board. 2* This kind of “indirect representation” is actually 
quite extensive in the large corporations and certainly reveals the com- 
munity of interest concept to be of central importance in understanding 
the control of large corporations. While this discussion of Phelps Dodge 
Corp. is hardly exhaustive, it is evident that a full understanding of 
stock ownership in a given corporation demands that we identify the 
holdings of various insurance companies, investment companies, and 
other large holders as well as the holdings of directors. 


The holding necessary for control 


Let us now turn to the problem of just how much stock is required 
to control a corporation. Berle and Means assert that control by a minor- 
ity interest is obtained only when 15 per cent of the stock (or more) is 
held by the group in question 29 Yet, financial analysts and observers, 
perhaps closer to the problem than the academic community, assert that 
a controlling interest can actually be obtained with a much smaller in- 
terest. For example, we find the comment about the Prince family 
holding in Armour and Co.: 


“In the Prince trust today there are still 320,900 shares out of 
5,158,305 outstanding, ample for control in a situation where the rest 
of the stock is well dispersed.” 3° 


Thus, in the case of Armour and Co., a holding of a little better than 
6 per cent is viewed by responsible observers as being ample for control. 
And this situation is stated to obtain precisely when most of the holdings 
are small which Table X demonstrated was the case in most manufac- 
turing corporations with publicly held stock. It should also be pointed 
out that the initiative fof making decisions in Armour and Co. rests 
squarely with W.W. Prince, currently scion of the Prince family fortune. 
Can we regard, therefore, a holding of 6 per cent as the minimum 
necessary for control? Hardly, for this conclusion may only be valid in 
the case of Armour and Co. and, on the other hand, the Prince family 
may need only a portion of this 6 per cent holding to retain control. 

At this point it is useful to consider a concept mentioned in the dis- 
cussion of Phelps Dodge Corp., namely the idea of “community of 
interest.” As we have seen many different holdings are often represented 
on the board of directors of a given corporation. Representation, whether 
direct or indirect, is obviously accorded to groups whose ownership posi- 
tion demands some attention. In discussing the fraction of stock needed 
for control one financial writer states: “... control on a very slim margin 
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can be held through friendship with large stockholders outside the hold- 
ing company group,” 3! confirming the conclusion reached in our exam- 
ination of Phelps Dodge Corp. As C. Wright Mills’ brilliant work pointed 
out, we must think of those in a power position as part of a general frame- 
work of interdependent interests: what he prefers to call an elite. We 
shall see in Part III that interlocking directorates among the various 
corporations studied form an extraordinarily complex network, the 
full tabulation of which would fill the pages of a large volume. It seems 
obvious that the community of interest concept provides the key to 
understanding how a compact minority may enjoy a commanding posi- 
tion in a corporation with thousands of shareholdings. It should be noted 
in this context that the median holding of the twenty largest owners of 
record as a group, in the 92 industrial corporations studied by the TNEC 
and included in our study, was 31.86 per cent of the outstanding 
common stock. 32 

One final bit of evidence regarding the fraction of stock needed for 
control should also be mentioned. In discussing the large holdings of 
the trust departments of the major banks, through the nominee system, 
the financial writer A.L. Kraus states: 


“At the same time the larger an institutional investor becomes the 
greater risk it runs that it will assume a controlling position in individual 
companies...To avoid such a situation some banks now place a limita- 
tion on their holdings of a single company’s shares at 5 per cent of the 
total outstanding.” 33 


Implicit in this statement is the fact that a holding of five per cent or 
more may give a single interest working control irrespective of other 
interests in the large corporation in question (providing, of course, that 
the 5 per cent position is the largest single interest). Naturally, we do 
not contend that the 5 per cent figure is in any sense the “magic 
number.” The fraction actually necessary in a specific corporation may 
well be larger or smaller depending on circumstances. Nonetheless, the” 
figure does provide a useful yardstick in our study. 


The theory of management control 


Let us now examine another, wholly different, theory of control: 
the Berle theory of management control. In essence this theory rests 
on the fact that most large corporations actually have many thousands 
of shareholdings representing ownership. Because their holdings are 
tiny (refer to Table IX), the smaller stockholders rarely attempt to seek 
representation on the board of directors of a large corporation. Indeed, 
it would require the cooperation of many thousands of such small owners 
to obtain a sizable “collective vote” in the selection of directors. Further- 
more, the small sums represented in these investments make it unlikely 
that the owners will spend the money and the time to attend the annual 
shareowners meeting. For example, we find that only 125 stock- 
holders attended the March 16, 1960 annual meeting of International 
Harvester Co.34 International He cv ster had at the end of 1959 about 
102,000 shareholdings of record.25 An article in a leading business 
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periodical bemoans such attendence records and cites further 
examples: 


“The 1960 figures for some other leading annual meetings were: 
General Electric, 2114 stockholders present out of 417,053; General 
Motors, just over 3,000 out of 781,970; RCA, 1,600 out of 164,000; 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, some 4,500 out of 607,627. There were 
many more annual meetings at which scarcely any stockholders turned 
out at all.”36 


Therefore, the mass of small stockholders who do not attend the annual 
meetings have to sub:nit their votes to a proxy committee if they wish 
to have their shares voted. And—this is the key point—the proxy 
committee, in almost all cases, is selected by management (by which we 
mean the executives of the corporation in question). Since the proxy 
committee may vote the shares as it sees fit, Berle suggests that this 
represents a considerable concentration of power in the hands of 
management. Now, most officers of the major corporations do not hold 
much stock (in a relative sense) and, thus, if management wishes to 
stay in power, may do so by merely selecting directors through the proxy 
machinery who will heed their wishes. Therefore, in Berle’s view, owner- 
ship has been effectively separated from control. Tending to confirm 
Berle’s view is the fact, as we have noted, that in many corporations 
the personal holdings of the directors are quite small (Table X showed 
that the median holding of directors was only 2.20 per cent). In con- 
clusion, then, Berle describes a mechanism which places power not in 
the hands of the directors, but in the hands of management alone. 
Because this view is widely accepted in academic circles we shall con- 
sider it carefully. 

To bolster his position, Berle’s initial work in this field classified 
200 corporations as to the character of control. Unfortunately, Berle 
did not have the useful TNEC data at his disposal and relied heavily on 
sources then publicly accessible. In fact, Berle’s work was completed 
before it was possible to learn the precise holdings of even the directors 
of the corporations studied. Therefore, it is not surprising to find that 
Berle classifies corporations as under management control whenever 
his sources did not supply information to the contrary. For example, 
Firestone Tire and Rubber was classified as under management control 
though, as we have noted, the Firestone family even today holds 25 per 
cent of the stock. More important, Berle failed to recognize the fact, 
as we have noted, that many directors only represent large holdings 
(recall the case of Phelps Dodge Corp.). Therefore the TNEC data 
helped to overcome the failures of Berle’s work. It is our opinion that 
this issue can only be settled today if lists of, say, the largest 150 share- 
holdings in each corporation of interest became available to the public. 
Clearly, one must regard the theory of management control with some 
suspicion until all the evidence is available. However, we do find some 
cases in which the management appears to enjoy a dominant position. 
For example, G.W. Romney is generally conceded to be in command of 
American Motors Corp. and, incidentally, may well emerge as one of 
the dominant stockholders in that company by virtue of lucrative 
stock options. 
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A final word on the theory of management control. One of the 
most celebrated examples of this type of control is the case of Chrysler 
Corp. in which the directors hold only 0.47 per cent of the stock. 
L.L. Colbert is usually cited as the management representative who 
dominates the Chrysler Corp. pyramid of power. Yet recent events 
have shattered this illusory view. Following conflict of interest scandals 
in the company W.C. Newberg, Chrysler president, was unceremoniously 
dumped and replaced by a new man. But, in addition, Colbert himself, 
though chairman of the board of directors, was later removed. Outside 
interests named G.H. Love, of M.A. Hanna Co. and Consolidation Coal, 
as board chairman. We see that outside directors, representing a variety 
of interests, easily unseated the men supposedly maintaining power 
through the mechanism of management control. The basis of power of 
these interests is not, all too unfortunately, well known. 


The tabulation of large holdings 


Now that we have examined the more important formal theories 
of control in some detail it is appropriate to discuss our data. At the 
outset it must be stated that our list of large stockholdings relies com- 
pletely on publicly accessible sources and, therefore, is somewhat in- 
complete. Moreover, we have listed large stockholdings even when those 
interests are not directly represented on the board of directors. This is 
done in the spirit of illustrating the large position of some of the insti- 
tutional investors in the corporations under study. Also, it was not 
possible to find the holdings of 73 directors of the 3,190 sought. This 
was because no data was on file in the SEC office for these directorships. 
It is likely that reports either have not been filed or are being used by 
members of that agency and are not available. In any case, every effort 
to secure these missing reports has been to no avail. The absence of 
these reports, however, does not significantly affect our tabulation. The 
grounds for this assertion lies in the fact that most of these directors 
are officers of the corporations of interest and, in general, we find that 
most officer-directors have rather small relative holdings. We believe 
that the reader will agree that the absence of this data does not justify 
withholding the data we have collected. In any case, our list of director's 
holdings is therefore an underestimate in a number of corporations. 

Another technical point deserves some mention. A number of the 
corporations studied have preferred stock with regular voting privileges. 
Data on holdings of these preferred shares has been collected in the 
same way as data on common stockholdings. But space does not permit 
the publication of this data at present time. Equally important from 
our point of view is the fact that even in such cases the preferrec’ stock 
usually represents only a small fraction of voting power (almost invar- 
iably less than 5 per cent of the overall voting power). But in some cases 
the holdings of voting preferred stock are quite important. This is be- 
cause voting preferred stock enjoys a privileged position often with six 
or eight votes per share as contrasted with the one vote per share allotted 
to common stock. A case in point serves to illustrate. New York Life 
Insurance Co. holds 99,650 shares of American Can Co., 7 per cent 
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cumulative preferred stock with each share enjoying six votes. In addi- 
tion, New York Life holds 67,400 common shares of American Can. 37 
The total voting power represented is 665,300 votes or 2.60 per cent 
of the overall number of votes. While this example represents a case 
of rather extreme concentration as compared with most cases, it is clear 
that a refined treatment must take such cases into account. 

An examination of our tabulation of holdings shows that many 
wealthy individuals are active on the boards of a number of the corpor- 
ations studied. Furthermore, it is apparent that considerable wealth is 
concentrated in the hands of a few of the propertied rich. One of the 
most striking cases is that of Richard K. Mellon whose extensive holdings 
in the five corporations of the sample in which he is a director are 
listed below. 


Holdings of Richard K. Mellon as revealed 
in five major corporations 


Company Shares held Market value 
Aluminum Co. of America 1,587,476 $169,066,194 
General Motors Corp. 240,000 13,080,000 
Gulf Oil Corp 6,362,319 233,815,223 
Koppers Co. 115,732 5,265,806 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 108,500 8,639,312 


$429 866,535 


Market value based on closing price per share as of Dec. 31, 1959. As 
breathtaking as this great wealth is we must realize that additional hold- 
ings in corporations in which he is not a director have not been taken 
into account. Nor for that matter have his holdings in several corpora- 
tions not studied. Certainly, Mr. Mellon’s vast wealth, all inherited, 
reveals that the very rich have not disappeared from the American scene. 

Perhaps the most obvious revelation contained in our table of large 
holdings is the fact that the propertied rich control a rather large number 
of corporations through extensive stockholdings. The Mellon family, 
the Dorrance family, the Thomson family, du Ponts and Woodruffs, 
Cannons and Cones, Houghtons and Deeres, Dows and Firestones, 
Motts and Pratts, Heinzes and O'Neils, Phipps’ and Watsons, Blocks 
and Kaisers, Reynolds’ and Meads, Ordways and Rockefellers, and a 
whole host of others represent concentrations of wealth and power which 
are, to say the least, awe-inspiring. That the oridinary small! stockholder 
shares in a “people’s capitalism” is a notion that borders on absurdity in 
the face of such facts. One can not but wonder what a full scale tabula- 
tion of large holdings, as we have proposed in suggesting the compilation 
of the 150 largest owners in each corporation, would reveal. In addi- 
tion, the tabulation proposed would certainly allow an objective evalua- 
tion of the currently accepted theory of “‘management control” as 
opposed to our hypothesis of control within the framework of the concept 
of community of interest. 


The exercise of control 


With our data in mind, we turn, finally, to a question of considerable 
importance, namely, what are the fruits of control? C. Wright Mills has 
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presented a concise evaluation of one aspect of the answer to this 
question in his theory of “accumulation of advantage.” The privileges 
which accumulate to those in a position of power, including liberal ex- 
pense accounts, profitable stock options, tax advantages to those who 
own property (as contrasted with the tax position of those not owning 
property), and the like are obvious advantages accruing to the “elite.” 
But of equal importance are those business deals, often extremely 
lucrative, open only to those enjoying a measure of control in a corpora- 
tion. As an example of some interest, there is the case of Carroll M. 
Shanks, now the deposed president of Prudential Life. Mr. Shanks is 
also a director of Georgia-Pacific Corp., an important company in the 
lumber business. While still president of Prudential, Mr. Shanks en- 
gineered a deal involving Georgia-Pacific which, had it not come to 
light, would have resulted in a most lucrative personal return. It is some- 
what amusing that the unfavorable publicity directed against Mr. Shanks 
in this particular deal resulted directly in his resignation from Pruden- 
tial. Briefly, the transaction was the following: Mr. Shanks put up 
$100,000 of his own money and borrowed $3,900,000 toward the pur- 
chase price of Timber Conservation Co. The remaining $4,400,000 was 
advanced by Georgia-Pacific in which, as we have noted, Mr. Shanks 
was a director and in which Prudential holds 89,107 shares or 1.64 per 
cent of the stock. While the Prudential holding certainly does not rep- 
resent control, under the community of interest concept we must view 
this holding as significant and as represeuting a measure of influence. 
Of great interest is the fact that Georgia-Pacific purchased the Shanks 
interest in Timber Conservation Co. the very day of the initial purchase 
and, in return, gave Mr. Shanks a cutting contract. Reportedly, the 
transaction would have resulted in a tax saving of $400,000 to Mr. 
Shanks yielding a full return on his investment plus a handsome profit .38 
Clearly, the position of Prudential in Georgia-Pacific had considerable 
influence in the decision to purchase Timber Conservation Co. While 
the violent reaction to this transaction resulted in Mr. Shanks’ demise 
from Prudential, as well as the necessity to dispose of the cutting con- 
tract, the advantage of an important investment position in a specific 
corporation is clear. 


More often, control means the ability to redirect a company’s poli- 
cies in case the company should cease to be a profitable object of invest- 
ment. As a case in point let us consider a recent event involving a 
corporation we have not studied. Commercial Solvents Corp. was, for 
many years, under the management of J.A. Woods, the firm’s president. 
To the investor interested in Commercial Solvents it was apparent by 
late 1958 that the company was not flourishing under Woods’ leader- 
ship. Whereupon, the Milbank family, the dominant interest took steps 
to replace Woods with another man. These steps merely involved in- 
forming Woods, through H.H. Helm a director of Commercial Solvents 
and Chairman of Chemical Bank New York Trust Co., that his term 
was up. Woods, underestimating the shares the Milburns represented, 
was reluctant to surrender without a fight. Upon learning that the Mil- 
banks spoke for 30 per cent of the stock, representing personal holdings 
as well as some holdings of friends and business associates, Woods ex- 
pressed some surprise and quickly resigned. Though Woods wanted to 
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fight to retain his position, another view won the day: “... Woods was 
a hired hand who had been well paid. Now a group of owners simply 
wanted to dismiss him.”39 

It is evident that control, in this case passive until management 
proved to be incompetent, is often mainly concerned with the proper 
operation of the firm. It is for this reason that management often appears 
to be in a controlling position in so many of the more successful firms. 
Why exercise a controlling position when management is doing a good 
job? The fruits of a large investment are such that a threat to the invest- 
ment is often the only motivation for those enjoying the dominant posi- 
tion to exercise leadership. 

In this section of our report we have presented some of our data in 
an effort to underscore the hypothesis of control we think is demanded 
by the facts. In Part III we shall consider the holdings of directors and 
the identity of the individuals in greater detail with an eye to correlating 
the fact of extensive interlocking directorships with the findings sum- 
marized in our table of large steckholdings. In addition we shall attempt 
to specify precisely the controlling group in each corporation. 
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Large stockholdings and directors holdings in 
major industrial corporations: Part |* 


May 1959, 


Percent Sarah M. Scaife (est.) 1,542,540 733 d 
No.of of shares Paul Mellon (est.). . . 1,230,000 585 d 
shores out- out- Ref- Ailsa M. Bruce (est.) 600,000 285 d 
Relevant stockholder standing standing erences Amerada Petroleum 
Directors 98.300 156 0 
Air Reduction Co. Alfred Jacobsen 72,000 1.14 6/51 
rr 32,476 0.83 Corey and Co. (nominee) 681,912 1080 e 
Southern Natural Gas Co 172,600 441 a Phelps Dodge Corp 200,000 3.17 f 
Prudential Insurance Co 54,500 139 b US. & Foreign Securities 160,000 253 g 
Allegheny Ludium Steel Mass. Investors Trust 200,000 317 h 
Directors 155,340 40) Continental Insurance Co 147,100 233 j 
R.M. Arnold 51,299 1.33 3/56 American Home Products Corp. 
L.W. Hicks 54,980 1.42 2/56 Directors 273,075 3.54 
WC. Kirkpatrick (ex) 57,218 1.48 9/55 AH. Diebold .......... 130,000 1.69 5/53 
Allied Chemical Corp. HS. Marston 48,900 0462 3/59 
Directors 110,385 917 American Machine & Foundry 
C.W. Nichols 86,736 0.92 1/52 Directors 318,822 4.29 
Bank of New York 1,209,626 1280 c Morehead Patterson 158,120 2.13 9/59 
Aluminum Co. of America George Arents 100,960 1.36 7/52 
Directors 2,664,081 1264 HP. Patterson . . . 22,652 0.30(11/59) 
R.K. Mellon 1,587,476 7.54 1/52 J.P. Beaird(ex.).... 54,234 0.73 11/58 
RA. Hunt 857,796 407 5/52 American Metal Climax 
AN.Davis(hon.chrmn) ... 936,824 4.45 3/57 Directors . . 892,707 629 0 


See explanatory note at end of this part. 
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H.K. Hochschild........ 601,658 
Walter Hochschild... ... 122,683 
Selection Trust Co., Ltd. ... 1,751,797 
Phelps Dodge Corp........ 712,161 
American Sugar Refining 

169,590 
152,400 

F.E. Ossorio (Became director 47,760 

after 1960) 

American Viscose 

Allied Chemical Corp. .... . 395,264 

Courtaulds, Ltd. (England) 85,417 

Armour and Co. 

110,000 
Milton Steinbach. ...... 67,100 

Prince family trust ....... 293,370 

(W.W. Prince is President 
of Armour and Co.) 

Ashland Oil and Refining 

483,203 
W.W. Vandeveer....... 117,659 
FR.Newman........ 82,241 
67,286 
55,952 
W.G. Bechmon......... 38,674 
35,429 

Babcock and Wilcox 

C.W. Middleton........ 70,528 
30,612 

E.G. Bailey (ex.) ......... 115,514 

Continental Insurance Co. 152,400 

(AG. Pratt is listed as o 

director of one of the affil- 

iates of Cont. Ins.) 

Baldwin-tima-Hamilton 

McClure Kelley ........ 170,928 
G.A. Rentschler........ 73,000 

Brunswick Corp. 

RF. Bensinger........ 226,140 
B.E. Bensinger...... 188,322 
39,429 

Burlington Industries 

587,704 
M.G. Lowenstein ....... 122,728 
69,425 

207,463 

(became vice-chmn. in 1960) 

Burroughs Corp. 

91,690 
67,600 

Descendants of J. Boyer(est) 789,765 

__ Consol. Electrodynamics... 144,878 
Campbell Soup 

140,817 
WG. 118,932 

Dorrance family ......... 8,709,649 

Cannon Mills 

163,155 

Cannon Foundation....... 103,140 

J.1. Case 

171,448 

M.B. Rojtman ......... 155,000 


4.25 
0.86 11/58 
12.35 k 
5.02 f 


942 0 
8.47 
2.65 


7.72 
167 f 


4.56 
2.13 
1.30 12/59 
5.69 10/58 


4/51 
2/59 


1/60 
11/59 
0.50 11/59 


2.16 1/60 
1.27 (4/57) 
0.72 12/59 
2.14 11/60 


2.65 
1.38 1/60 


1.31 2/60 
9.93 5/60 


5.99 
5.42 6/58 


Celanese Corp. 
Dreyfus family and 
Foundation ........... 
Cerro de Pasco Corp. 
Directors .. . 


RP: Koenig... 
Wellington Fund (Invest.Co.) 
Champion Paper and Fiber 
DJ. Thomson.... 
L.C. Thomson. . 
H.T. Randall 
R.B. Robertson, Jr. . 
R.B.Robertson...... 
H.W. Suter 
Thomson family (total hold.) 
Mass. Investors Trust. 
John Hancock Mutual 
Life Ins 
Cities Service Co. 
Directors . 
W.A. Jones 
Stanhope Foster 
Investors Mutual (Invest.Co.) 
Clark Equipment 
+ Directors 
Frank Habicht 
D.H. Ross. . 
Clark family (est.) 
One William Street Fund 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. 
Directors 
J.H. Wade .. 
George Gund 
P.R. Mather. 
Portsmouth Corp 
S.L. Mather (ex.). 
Coca Cola Co. 
Directors . 
R.W. Woodruff 
Winship Nunnally . 
Coca Cola Int'l. Corp. 
Colgate Palmolive 
Directors 
J.K. Colgate. . 
E.H. Little 
CS. Pearce ....... 
$.B. Colgate (ex.)......... 
HA. Colgate (ex.) ........ 
Combustion Engineering 
Directors 
C.M-F. Coffin . 
JV. Santry. 
W.H. Zinn 
United Funds, Inc 
Cone Mills 
BenjaminCone......... 
HermanCone,Jr........ 


Consolidation Coal 
H.E.Davenport......... 
AR. Matthews......... 


1 


107,979 
73,206 


734,47) 


75,541 
32,260 
22,443 
78,750 


315,198 
100,000 
63,390 
50,300 
48,550 
27,650 
23,808 


763,200 


165,000 
50,000 


448,938 
260,800 
133,648 
151,808 


122,195 
50,911 
41,000 
65,120 
55,600 


135,552 
40,650 
35,912 
30,000 

388,672 
11,875 


150,478 
76,135 
22,666 


164,016 


415,815 
158,958 
109,260 
60,739 
25,200 
63,093 


198,787 
117,144 
19,300 
17,500 
67,700 


807,766 
288,866 
254,433 
201,356 

23,175 
492,025 


417,423 
104,900 
83,700 
78,520 
59,675 


147 
1.00 5/59 


10.01 2/56;p 


3.03 
1.26 (7/59) 
0.90 1/60 
3.16 h 


7.15 
2.27 7/58 
1.44 12/59 
1.14 11/57 
1.10 6/58 
0.63 4/59 
0.54 8/58 
40.00 q 

3.74 h 


PAS 


4.18 
2.42 7/57 
1.24 8/53 
1.41 h 


5.14 
2.48 4/58 
1.72 10/58 
274 
2.34 h 


5.98 
1.79(12/57) 
1.58 8/47 
1.32 9/54 
17.15 8/59 
0.49 8/47 


3.53 
1.78 1/60 
0.53 12/59 
27.27 1/60 


3.18 

1.98 2/59 
1.36 11/59 
0.76 1/60 
0.31 1/58 
0.79 11/56 


5.99 
3.53 5/56 
0.58 1/60 
0.53 (2/59) 
2.04 h 


23.45 
8.38 10/53 
7.38 11/51 
6.11 10/58 
0.67 4/59 
14.28 12/51 


454 
1.14 1/60 
0.91 8/59 
0.85 9/58 
0.65 10/58 


| | 
1 R.H. Lew 
7.98 
1.94 2/55 
1.36 4/55 
1.11 2/52 
0.92 6/59 
0.64 7/52 
0.58 7/57 
178 
1.14 4/55 
0.50 5/57 
j 1.86 7/52 
2.47 j 
6.42 
4.02 || 
1.72 
1.02 7/49 
11.93 m 
2.19 
1.31 
1.11 (1/59) 
81.18 f 
C.N. Cone 
18.32 M.H. Cone Memorial Hosp 
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G.M. Humphrey........ 55,000 0.60 10/58 Bernard Peyton........ 153,704 0.34 4/59 
MA.HannaCo.......... 2,310,000 25.11 1/60 Christiana Securities Corp... 12,199,200 26.63 4/58 
Mellon family (est.)....... 1,299,321 14.12 t¢t DelawareRealty&Inves:.Co. 1,217,920 2.66 4/58 
p Incorporated Investors,Inc.. 121,400 1.32 h Eastern Gas and Fuel 
| Container Corp. of America 105,450 3.77 
360,266 3.41 Halfdan Lee.......... 19,625 0.70 12/56 
319,500 3.03 7/58 CB. 18,673 0.67 2/51 
Container Corp. Bonus Plan 487,093 461 u E.M. Farnsworth ....... 18,039 0.64 7/54 
Owens Illinois Glass Co. . . 180,000 1.71 f Int. Utilities Corp......... 71,500 2.55 1/60 
Insurance Co. of N.America 150,000 1.42 wu Electric Auto-tite 
United Funds, Inc........ 161,500 1.53 oh 24,490 1.56 
} Fundamental Investors . . . 150,000 1.42 h C.R.Feldmann........ 16,200 1.03 11/57 
9 Investors Mutual....... 143,000 1.36 h Mergonthaler LinotypeCorp. 378,950 24.20 1/60 
7 Investors Stock Fund...... 116,000 1.10 h Firestone Tire and Rubber 
3 Continental Oil 496,886 5.65 
Directors ..-..... 167,967 0.79 R.C. Firestone ..... 128,718 1.46 10/53 
3 L.F. McCollum ........ 104,367 0.68 11/59 L.K. Firestone......... 101,181 1.15 8/59 
Newmont Mining Co. . 973,440 4.6) f RS. Firestone......... 90,429 1.03 10/58 
Rockefeller Foundation . 300,000 1.41 uU HS. Firestone, Jr. ..... 69,181 0.79 11/58 
Cont. Oil Thrift Plan Trustee 268,753 127 vu Harbel Corp. ..........- 979,379 11.13 7/58 
Mass. Investors Trust. 380,000 180 h (Firestone family holding co.) 
Corning Glass Works Firestone family (total) .... 2,198,500 25.00 f 
Directors. ........ . 3,675,016 54.41 Mass. Invest. Trust....... 235,000 267 h 
7 A.A. Houghton, Jr....... 1,930,170 28.54 5/55 Flintkote 
3 Amory Houghton....... 1,632,730 24.18 7/58 Directors Reyes Sir 415,239 820 
Continental Insurance Co 76,250 1.13 j G.K.McKenzie....... 290,142 5.73 2/59 
Crane Co. (As voting trustee) 
163,500 10.79 1/60 Givectors 379,795 2.30 
’ Mrs.EmilyCraneChadbourne 121,000 7.99 w Savings & Investment 
EL. Cord... 47,500 3.14 x Program 7:70 
Don River Mills 
ON ee 787,320 17.56 Class B stock with 40% of total voting power is held by 
F.W. Jefferson, Jr.... 286,665 “6.40 12/59,y members of the Ford Family and the Edison Institute. 
; F.W. Jefferson ; 230,820 5.15(12/59,y) Shares of class B stock shown below: f 
Abernathy 106,700 2.38 7/57 
7 A.A. Shuford, Jr 71,650 1.60 9/59 Benson Ford j . 1,025,916 16.3 9/56 
Moses Richter . 38,270 085 1/58 W.C. Ford . . 979,308 15.5 7/56 
Oliver Iselin (ex.) 27,417 0.61 2/59 Henry Ford Il... . 819,185 13.0 3/59 
Dane Corp. Foremost Dairies 
Directors .... 1,091,220 21.16 Directors 827,131 10.64 
C.A. Dana 1,050,000 20.34 4/55 PE. Reinhold........ 263,571 3.39 7/56 
D Insurance Co. of N. Amer 137,844 275 u J.C. Penney ......... 231,377 2.98 7/59 
9 Deere and Co. G.D. Turnbow ..... 208,798 2.68 12/57 
D Directors ; 75,076 1.12 Fruehauf Trailer 
BF.Peek....... 35,834 0.54 2/59 Directors ..... 314,370 473 
Deere family trusts 997,051 1487 f Roy Fruehouf.......... 171,502 2.54 1/60 
? Affiliated Fund 200,000 2.99 h J.M. Robbins . +: 50,030 0.74 8/59 
9 Diamond Alkali Fruehauf family (total hold.) 473,000 7.00 z 
0 Directors....... a) 297,425 10.23 Bernstein family....... 49,544 0.72 2/60 
RF. Evans..... 171,740 5.90 3/52 Fidelity Fund......... 148,500 2.20 h 
6 W.H. Evans 113,267 3.91 2/59 General Mills 
United Funds, Inc... 31,000 1.07 h Directors............... 342,505 4.81 
Diamond National JF. Bell .. 213,606 3.00 11/52 
6 Directors 699,619 15.69 P.D.McMillan......... 47,493 0.67 12/58 
0 RG. Fairburn. . ' 301,330 676 1/60 Continental Insurance Co. 75,000 106 j 
?) B.W. Mortin..... 212,262 4.76 8/55 Television Electronics Fund 100,000 1.41 4h 
E.T. Gardner 95,608 2.14 10/58 General Motors Corp. 
ET. Gardner, Jr 31,064 0.70 3/59 eee 5,139,742 1.83 
WH. Wolters. 28,067 063 3/60 2,460,000 0.88 2/53 
53 AP.Sloan............ 1,185,156 0.42 5/59 
4 1,832,036 6.95 672,324 0.24 7/52 
58 745,380 2.94 11/54 E.1. du Pont de Nemours... 63,000,000 22.42 3/55 
9 H.H. Dow...... ; 296,266 1.12 12/57 Christiana Securities Corp.. 535,500 0.19 h 
51 H.D.Doon............ 205,643 0.78 12/57 Donaldson Brown (ex.).... 421,431 0.15 1/57 
CJ. Strosacker....... 201,027 0.76 9/57 General Precision Equipment 
Dow family (est.)......... 3,830,000 14.52 xx 108,084 9.60 
0 E.1. du Pont de Nemours 39,101 3.47 2/59 
9 Directors............... 2,001,760 4.37 G.C. Whitoker........ 20,881 1.85 12/59 
8 William du Pont, Jr..... 1,269,488 2.77 3/59 aa 20,000 1.77 8/57 
58 L. du Pont Copeland .. 197.924 0.43 3/57 F.D. Herbert, Jr........ 19,602 1.74 8/55 


. 


The Martin Co........ 184,000 
WA. Reichel (ex.). 11,844 
Television Electronics Fund 25,000 


General Telephone and Electronics Corp. 


337,995 

TS. Gary . Foss 290,522 

Voting trust............. 1,601,295 
General Tire and Rubbe 

345,956 
John O'Neil P 118,086 
T.F.M. O'Neil... 106,442 
R. Iredall. . 55,137 

O'Neil family (total hold.) 1,125,060 

Georgia Pacific Corp. 

Directors . 464,587 
O.R. Cheatham 193,534 
J.N. Cheatham. . 59,130 
J.L. Buckley . 50,521 
R.F. Johnson 39,016 
C.E. Daniel 34,000 
R.B. Pamplin : 30,403 

E.M. Howerdd (ex.) 143,835 

Prudential Insurance Co 89,107 

W.R. Grace and Co. 

Directors 302,567 
J.H.&M.G.Phipps...... 185,837 
J.P. Grace. 71,193 

Gulf Oil Corp. 

Directors . . 6,731,142 
R.K. Mellon 6,362,319 
W.K. Warren 318,270 

Donaldson Brown (ex.) .... 598,797 

Paul Mellon (est.) 9,206,553 

Ailsa Mellon Bruce (est.) 7,970,766 

Sarah Mellon Scaife (est.) 7,372,512 

Phipps family 

holding co.(est.). . . 804,255 
H.J. Heinz 

Directors . . . 369,490 
HJ. Heinz ll. 368,659 

Howard Heinz Endowment 242,155 

Vera |. Heinz 52,129 

Charles Heinz (officer). . . 11,803 

Heinz family (total-est.) 1,284,000 

Hooker Chemical Corp. 

Directors 419,383 
H.M.Dent ... 206,520 
J.C. Cassidy... 69,000 
Vii. Shee. ..... 54,923 

Hooker family . . 458,000 

TriContinental Corp 110,000 

Chemical Fund, Inc... . 82,000 

Hunt Foods and Industries 

Directors........ 602,397 
Norton Simon. . 415,764 
F.R. Weisman 69,960 
Hart Isaacs 61,308 
RJ. Miedel. . 30,526 
J.R.Clumeck .. 18,350 

R.E.Simon. . 349,567 

Ideal Cement 

Directors ' 1,961,230 
Charles Boettcher II 1,265,841 
Albert Coors 395,640 
Humphreys. . 122,022 

Wellington Fund ....... 138,300 

Investors Stock Fund . 125,000 

Ingersoll-Rand 
473,732 
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14.52 1/60 
2.44 8/59 
2.14 1/60 
1.06 1/60 
0.64 2/59 
12.21 1/60 


11.28 8/57 
3.52 (2/59) 
1.09 (8/57) 


7.86 


244,299 

141,012 

35,670 

Doubleday family holdingCo. 187,884 

Continental Insurance Co. 75,000 
Inland Steel Corp. 

Directors...... 627,354 

JL.Block.... 190,626 

P.D. Block, Jr.. 163,194 

L.B. Block. . . 139,734 

A.M. Ryerson 68,850 

E.L. Ryerson (hon. director) 148,482 

Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co 759,000 
Interlake Iron Co. 

Directors 41,337 

E.A. Jones 25,400 

PR. Mather (ex.) 75,200 

Mather Iron Co 357,041 


International Business Machines Corp. 


Directors 339,078 
E.E. Ford 113,412 
Fairchild 99,866 
TJ. Watson, Jr 60,472 
J.K. Watson 33,757 

A.K. Watson (officer) 64,460 

Watson family (total) 548,000 

Mass. Investors Trust. . 180,288 

Continental Insurance Co 127,884 

International Packers 
Directors 38,466 
First National City Bank 885,000 


(As voting trustee for Armour & Co.) 
International Paper 


Directors 454,815 
Ogden Phipps 329,722 
L. Dalsemer 53,760 

Long family 144,388 

Chase Manhattan Bank (est.) 474,906 

Rockefeller Foundation 72,800 

Mass. Investors Trust 311,472 

International Shoe 

Directors 291,656 
A.W. Johnson 69,088 
OF. Peters . 58,561 
N.H. Rand 56,980 
J.L. Johnson 49,045 
H.H. Rand 40,037 

Johnson and Johnson 

Directors 2,950,360 
R.W. Johnson 1,447,110 
JS. Johnson. . 596,003 
R.W. Johnson, Jr 439,390 
H.S. McNeil 190,194 
McNeil 3 148,210 

Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical 

Directors ‘ 28,098 

Kaiser IndustriesCorp..... 6,581,079 

Kennecott Copper Corp.. . 1,925,000 

Kaiser Industries Corp. 

Directors . 10,934,702 
HJ. Kaiser, Jr. 4,273,452 
HJ. Kaiser... 3,170,766 
E.F. Kaiser... 1,957,770 
D.V.McEachern.... 637,221 
E.E. Trefethen, Jr 512,529 
AB.Ordwoy .......... 382,939 

HJ. Kaiser Foundation. . 3,546,188 

Sue Mead Kaiser . 

J.F. Reis (officer) ......... 441,614 

C.P. Bedford (officer)...... 412,789 


4.05 6/58 
2.34 12/54 
0.59 7/48 
3.12 7/48 
124 j 


3.59 
1.09 9/58 
0.94 2/60 
0.80 5/58 
0.39 4/50 
0.85 7/54 
435 f 


1.84 
1.13 3/59 
3.35 1/48 
15.90 8/56 


1.86 
0.62 1/60 
0.55 12/59 
0.33 8/59 
0.18 3/58 
0.35 3461 
3.00 cc 
0.99 
0.70 j 


3.41 

2.47 10/58 
0.40 (12/59) 
1.08 dd 
3.56 ee 
O55 
2.34 h 


8.59 
2.03 3/52 
1.72 3/52 
1.68 3/60 
1.44 4/5) 
1.18 1/52 


24.43 2/54 
10.06 3/59 
7.42 4/59 
3.21 (9/59) 
2.50 (9/59) 


43.84 1/60 


16.33 1/60 
2.22 4h 
| 
154 
1.32 8/59 
7.28 
6.57 
2.24 8/59 
2.02 3/54 
1.05 12/59 
21.33 aa 
8.53 
335 1/54 
1.09 3/59 
0.93 1/59 
0.72 2/59 
0.62 1/60 
0.56 5/59 
2.64 5/54 
1.64 | 
6.50 
3.98 9/58; 
6/59 
1.53 12/58 
6.72 1.38 
635 1/56 3175 f 
0.32 3/59 
919 d 
796 d 
7.36 2/48 
0.79 bb 
21.88 0 
21.83 1/60 
14.34 1/52 
3.09 9/56 
0.70 3/47 
76.00 2z 
3.72 
2.82 4/59 
0.94 9/58 
0.75 3/59; 49.80 
4/59 
6.24 
1.50 h 
1.12 h 
21.04 0 
0.19 
12.82 f 
47.78 
18.67 2/59 
13.85 2/59 
17.48 8.54 2/59 
2.78 2/59 
2.24 4/56 
1.67 2/59 
15.50 1/59 
8.54 2/59 
1.93 2/59 
1.80 2/59 
|_| 


} 
4 


Kerr-McGee Oil Industries 
240,813 
DA.McGee....... 144,000 
J.B. Saunders. . 46,120 
T.M.Kerr.... 25,326 
F.W. Strauss... . 19,075 
Seon Tordl.......... 12,633 
OD. Gore, Ie... 12,170 
Mass. Investors Growth 
88,900 
WellingtonFund......... 50,000 
LehmanCorp............ 50,000 
Investors Stock Fund... . 47,700 
Kimberly Clark 
Directors 606,845 
W.P. Schweitzer. 235,231 
J.S. Sensenbrenner 168,835 
Ernst Mahler 110,518 
J.R. Kimberly . 73,904 
J.L. Sensenbrenner (ex.) 126,997 
S.F. Shattuck (ex.) . 73,232 
Investors Mutual 130,000 
Mass. Investors Trust 118,800 
Koppers Co. 
Directors 134,663 
R.K.Mellon . 115,732 
Investors Mutual. . 70,000 
Investors Stock Fund 40,000 
Lehigh Portland Cement 
Directors 2 244,227 
JS. Young 100,120 
R.A. Young 86,219 
R.R. Bear 31,200 
J.M. Huebner 23,573 
Insurance Co. of N. America 49,000 
M. Lowenstein 
Directors 652,079 
Leon Lowenstein 446,700 
Robert Bendheim 83,792 
J.M. Bendheim 64,260 
L.S. Gilmour 16,116 
A.L. Lowenstein Estate. . 733,125 
Mack Trucks 
Directors 143,291 
H.L. Fierman. 65,625 
C.A. Johnson 38,850 
W.R. Kaelin = 31,156 
Central Securities Corp... 197,000 
(Controlled by C.A. Johnson) 
Martin Co. 
Directors........ 100,819 
G.M. Bunker .. 73,741 
J.B. Wharton, Jr. (ex) 18,522 
United Funds, Inc. . . 97,300 
Wellington Fund 84,000 
Investors Stock Fund 80,900 
Fidelity Fund, Inc. ..... 58,800 
G.L. Martin estate (est.). . 295,684 
McDonnell Aircraft 
392,987 
JS.McDonnell......... 355,706 
W.R. Orthwein, Jr... .. 12,196 
C.W.Drake...... 10,326 
McGraw-dison 
631,114 
Charles Edison......... 145,840 
M.M.McGrow....... 120,656 


22.33 
10.05 
6.00 
1.92 
1.06 
0.80 
0.80 
0.53 
0.51 
7.66 


3.67 
2.09 
2.09 
1.99 


6.95 
2.69 
1.93 
1.26 
0.85 
1.45 
0.84 
1.49 
1.36 


5.87 
5.05 
3.05 
1.74 


5.81 
2.3) 
2.05 
0.74 
0.56 
1.16 


22.96 
15.72 
2.95 
2.26 
0.57 
25.81 


5.24 
2.40 
1.42 
1.14 

7.20 


3.44 
2.52 
0.63 
3.32 
2.87 
2.76 
2.01 

10.09 


23,87 
21.61 
0.74 
0.63 


3/55; 
99g 


4/59 
11/57 
3/55 


92,312 
74,567 
J.W. Overstreet ........ 69,872 

Profit Sharing Trust....... 392,000 

W.D. Kyle, Jr. (ex.)........ 29,308 

Fundamental Investors ... . 115,000 

United Funds, Inc....... . 112,500 

Investors Mutual......... 104,700 

AffiliatedFund ........ 79,000 

Investors Stock Fund...... 60,000 

Mead Corp. 

400,756 
G.H.& H.T.& NS. Mead. 334,638 

RJ. Blum (officer) ........ 52,382 

Fundamental Investors .. . 110,000 

Investors Stock Fund...... 63,144 

Incorporated Investors .... 54,600 

Insurance Co. of N. America. 57,694 

Merck and Co. 

350,802 
AG. Rosengarten, Jr 189,080 
113,885 

Merck family trusts....... 350,184 

Merck family (direct)...... 389,952 

Mass. Investors Trust ..... 125,225 

Merritt-Chapman and Scott 

166,100 
PH. Mershey 40,000 

Mi polis-Honeywell Regulator 

338,880 
H.W. Sweott......... 84,415 
64,810 
R.P.Brown......... 62,503 
M.C.Honeywell....... 41,120 
40,660 

TriContinental Corp....... 125,500 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 


1,625,068 
W.L.McKnight......... 927,854 
619,935 
321,400 

G.H. Halpin (officer)....... 125,820 

R.P. Carleton (ex.)........ 192,240 

Monsanto Chemical 

550,335 
Edgar Monsanto Queeny . 319,386 

Queeny family trust (est.) 542,183 

Owens Illinois Glass Co... . . 338,13. 

TH. Garten 96,486 

Motorola 

384,945 
R.W.Golvin........... 356,295 
E.H.Wavering ......... 10,450 

P.V.Galvinestate ........ 97,403 

Galvin family (total hold.) 646,000 


Investors Mutual......... 55,000 


Prudential InsuranceCo... . 35,250 
Investors StockFund...... 30,900 
Television Electronics Fund . 23,400 
National Cash Regist 
103,598 
E.A. Deeds (hon.Chmn.). . . 175,877 


National Distillers and Chemical 


1.65 


5/52 


1.62 (1/59) 
1.33 (7/59) 
1.25 (2/59) 


7.00 
0.52 
2.09 
2.01 
1.87 
1.4] 
1.07 


7.90 
6.61 
0.78 
1.03 
2.17 
125 
1.08 
1.15 


3.30 
1.78 
1.07 
3.30 
3.67 
1.08 


4.15 
2.85 
0.69 


477 
121 
0.93 
0.90 
0.59 
0.58 
1.79 


21.46 
9.56 
5.46 
3.65 


10/55 
h 


h 
h 
h 
h 


hh 
12/57 
3/58 
h 


h 
h 


11/59 

12/59 

8/57 
ii 


h 


7/59 
2/59 


5/59 

5/59 

1/59 

11/52 

12/58 
h 


12/59 
2/60 
6/59 


1.89(12/59) 


0.74 
1.12 


2.38 


8/59 
1/51 


1.38 11/55 


0.40 
2.34 
1.46 
0.42 


19.48 
18.04 
0.53 
4.93 
32.70 
2.78 
1.79 
1.56 
1.18 


2.30 


1/60 
ii 
f 
1/59 


f 
2/51 


1.37 11/58 


2.32 


0.36 


1/52 


] ff 
5/61 
9/58 
11/59 
9/58 
5/59 
10/58 | 
2/57 
h 
h 
} h 
) 
9/58 | 
) 5/59 
? 1/60 
) 8/59 
2/56 
5/56 
h 
3/56 
in 
h 
9/58 
) 10/57 
6/51 
12/59 
U 
9/57 
2/56 
5/52 
12/54 
11/59 
2/60 
11/59 
| 
1/60 
10/56 
h 
| 
h 
h | 
| 
11.26 
2.15 10/56 37,266 
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Panhandle Eastern 
National Gypsum 
Investors Stock Fund...... 
One William Street Fund ... 
National Steel 
Leon Falk, Jr...... 
LS.Mudge....... 
Descendants of E.T. Weir. . . 
MA.HannaCo........... 
Mass. Investors Trust .... 
Continental Insurance Co. 
Ohio Oil 
Directors........ 
JR. Donnell . . 
J.C. Donnell Il. 
Rockefeller Foundation 
Mrs. Alta Rockefeller 
Prentice... .. 
David Rockefeller (est.) . . . 
L.S. Rockefeller (est.) . 
Winthrop Rockefeller (est.) 
Other Rockefeller 
holdings (est.)...... 
Investors Mutual... .. . 
Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Directors 


$.T. Olin 
Edward Block. . 
C.H. Palmer . 


RG. Stone 


E.F. Williams, Jr... 

Voting Trusts.......... 
Owens Corning Fiberglass 
Directors 

Harold Boeschenstein 
James Slayter (officer) 
J.M. Briley (officer) 
Corning Glass Works . . 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Directors . 

WE. Levis .... 

J.P. Levis 
Allied Chemical Corp. . 
Affiliated Fund 

Parke, Davis andCo. 
Directors . . 
Buhl family (est.) 
Investors Mutual 
Affiliated Fund 
Mass. Investors Trust . . 
Peabody Coal 
Directors 

MC. Kelce 

TL. Kelce. . 
CP. Arnold (officer). . . 
R.O. Park (officer) . 
Donald Johnston (officer). 
RF. Barrow (officer) . 
C.M. Guthrie (officer). . . 
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44,720 
158,000 
64,270 


2,001,390 


165,000 
147,500 


154,344 
101,000 
101,000 
101,000 


793,000 
278,144 


888,673 
811,434 
184,913 
146,626 
101,150 


96,700 


018,230 


177,330 
132,430 
80,195 
48,000 


2,115,000 
2,100,000 


179,504 
67,412 
29,100 

400,000 

100,000 


60,990 
999,258 
225,000 
165,000 
150,000 


005,589 


836,095 
120,880 
175,873 
102,000 
71,105 
63,917 
83,224 


United Funds, Inc... .. 
TriContinental Corp... 
Chas. Pfizer andCo. 
G.A. Anderson 
J.E.McKeen. . 
Fundamental Investors 
Investors Mutual . 
Mass. Investors Trust .. . 
Phelps Dodge Corp. 
Directors...... 
Newmont Mining Co... . 
M.A.HannaCo....... 
Mass. Investors Trust ... . 
Continental Insurance Co 
Philco Corp. 
Directors........ 
RF.Herr ... 
ProfitSharing & Savings Plan 
Investors Mutual. 
AffiliatedFund ....... 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Pitcairn family (3 dir ) . 


R.K.Mellon ........... 
Pittsburgh Steel 
J.H.HillmanandSons ..... 
(Holding co. for 
Hillman family) 
Quaker Oats 
Directors .... 
John Stuart ... 
R.D. Stuart... 
R.D. Stuart, Jr... 
Ralston Purina 
Directors......... 
Donald Danforth 
W.H. Danforth family (est.) 
Rayonier, Inc. 
C.B.Morgan..... 
R.M. Pickens (officer) 
Hammermill Paper Co 
Incorporated Investors . 
United Funds, Inc... .. 
AffiliatedFund 
Fundamental Investors 
Investors Stock Fund... . 
Investors Mutual...... 
Revere Copper and Brass 


Investors Stock Fund 
Fidelity Fund, Inc 
WellingtonFund ....... 
Rexall Drug and Chemical 
VF.Toylor.... 
W.T.Lillie. ... 
John Bowles......... 
United Funds, Inc... .. 
Reynolds Metals 
J.L.Reynolds.......... 
DP. Reynolds........ 
WG.Reynolds....... 


200,000 
100,000 


622,865 
322,350 
130,500 
300,000 
251,400 
230,000 


85,324 
62,206 
296,238 
80,000 
250,000 
107,000 


85,745 
24,953 
449,270 
80,356 
67,000 


3,204,505 
3,075,356 


108,500 


9,764 


401,124 


196,090 
67,150 
52,418 
18,179 


465,395 
424,515 
104,075 


182,413 
90,600 
64,993 

366,868 

412,000 

163,450 

105,060 

103,000 

103,000 
91,150 


10,012 
938,148 
60,000 
32,000 
29,500 


365,353 
210,120 
32,548 
23,072 
22,524 
20,600 
55,000 


391,903 
106,049 
96,310 
69,709 


2.06 h 
1.03 


3.80 
1.97 11/58 
0.80 9/59 
184 h 
154 h 
140 h 


0.84 


9/56 


2.10 
0.61 1/59 
11.02 11/59 
1.97 h 


1.64 h 


31.59 
30.31 1/46; 
(12/59) 
1.07 6/47 


0.62 
25.28 1/60 


5.32 

1.82 11/52 
1.42 4/52 
0.49 2/54 


2.24 
1.20 
1.10 


9.53 

5.48 9/55 
0.85 8/56 
0.60 8/52 
0.60 12/60 
0.54 7/54 
143 


2.31 
0.63 10/59 
0.57 10/59 
0.41 10/59 


‘ 1,500,000 14.44 f || | | 
179,546 3.26 
50,894 0.93 7/59 
49,551 0.90 1/60 
80,000 1.45 h 
61,200 1.11 h 
239,357 3.18 
117,746 1.56 1/60 |_| 
46,460 0.62 9/57 0.6] 
0.59 9/58 292 f 
2.10 8/55 0.79 f 
0.85 4/55 2.46 
26.65 1.05 j 
2.19 
40,220 0.29 2/50 
33,430 0.25 2/52 
200,000 143 
0.72 d 
0.72 d 
0.72 d 
— 
5.67 kk 
199 
2,409,575 18.04 
J.M. Olin 
mm 
6.07 4/58; 
1.38 mm 
1.10 4/58 
3/59 717 
0.76 1/52; 6.39 11/52 
nn 1.60 1/54 
MM 0.72 (1/55) 
7.62 pp 3.21 
1.60 1/60 
2.67 1.14 5/57 
1.99 6/59 647 f 
1.21 7/59 7.26 +h 
0.72 7/59 288 
3181 f 185 h 
31.58 f 181 
18) 4h 
249 1.61 4h 
0.93 2/59 
0.40 7/59 Directors 0.38 
554 f AmericanSmelting&Refining 35.15 | 
1.39 
6.74 aq 
a 152 
1.01 
10.39 
8.64 2/60 
1.25 9/60 
1.82 7/56 
1.05 8/58 
0.73 8/58 
0.66 6/58 
0.86 1/61 
|_| 


R.S.Reynolds, Jr........ 58,876 0.35 6/59 AbbyRockefellerMauze(est) 204,000 0.42 kk 
8,014,055 47.36 f J.D. Rockefeller 3rd (est)... 191,250 0.39 kk 
Reynolds Corp. .......... 501,380 296 f Other Rockefeller (est)... .. 3,037,648 625 kk 
: (Voting stock in US. Foil is Standard Oil of California 
owned by Reynolds family) 134,133 0.21 
Incorporated Investors .... 420,700 2.49 Rockefeller Foundation.... 200,000 0.32 
Richfield Oil AbbyRockefellerMauze(est) 632,062 1.00 ‘kk 
23,500 0.58 J.D. Rockefeller 3rd(est)... 632,062 1.00 kk 
Cities ServiceCo.......... 3.15 N.A. Rockefeller (est)...... 587,086 0.93 kk 
Sinclair OilCorp.......... 1,223,581 30.29 f Rockefeller family (total)... 3,162,000 5.00 ss 
Stock Purchase Plan ...... 97,123 241 u Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
errr 309,694 5.75 Jacob Blaustein........ 1,407,714 3.94 (4/57) 
105,566 15 1/60 Rockefeller Foundation.... 1,000,000 280 
Willard F.Rockwell ..... 65,616 1.22 7/59 AltaRockefellerPrentice . . . 710,700 1.99 kk 
AG.Wallerstadt ....... 45,569 0.85 11/52 Other Rockefeller (est)... . . 746,568 2.08 kk 
W.R.Timken(est.)........ 105,758 1.967/5lirr Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
H.H. Timken (est.)........ 31,246 7/51 224,617 0.10 
Rohm and Haas Rockefeller Foundation.... 6,000,000 2.77 Ff 
506,829 45.37 Standard OilCo.(Ind.)..... 2,883,519 1.33 f 
287,571 25.75 11/52 NA. Rockefeller (est)... ... 988,140 0.46 kk 
Trust forF.0.&J.C.Haas. 184,309 1650 2/60 J.D. Rockefeller 3rd(est)... 988,140 0.46 kk 
E.C.B.Kirsopp ......... 10,517. 0.94 8/59 AbbyRockefellerMauze(est) 988,140 0.46 kk 
7,067 0.63 12/53 Other Rockefeller (est)... . . 12,284,723 56.67 kk 
Haas Foundation (est.).... . 110,000 980 f Stauffer Chemical 
Haas family (total hold.) ... 692,500 62.00 1,746,745 19.14 
Mass. Investors Trust .... 17,293 155 4h John Stouffer.......... 729,185 7.99 12/55 
LehmanCorp. .......... 12,581 1.13 4h Christian deGuigne..... 340,494 3.73 1/59 
Si. Regis Paper August Kochs.......... 213,577 2.34 6/60 
451,861 482 133,232 1.46 12/59 
128,366 1.37 (4/59) Christian de Dompierre... 132,257 1.45 4/59 
5B. lore 94,406 1.01 (4/59) 104,452 1.15 5/59 
93,180 1.00 5/52 Hons Stouffer.......... 78,870 0.86 6/59 
RK. Ferguson.....:.... 33,150 0.35 5/57 675,956 7.41 9/56 
Eastern States Corp. ...... 800,700 855 h ChemicalFund........... 130,600 143 h 
(controlled by R.K. Ferguson) J.P. Stevens 
Incorporated Investors .... 114,100 1.22 h EET 420,060 10.14 
| Schenley Industries RT.& 260,008 6.27 8/56; 
1,075,471 18.26 J.P. Stevens, Jr........ 2/58 
LS.Rosensteil......... 918,800 15.460 7/60 29,451 0.71 6/59 
100,353 1.70 10/58 29,209 0.70 10/48 
Scott Paper Sun Oil 
416,013 5.26 1,841,556 14.94 
298,055 3.76 12/59 710,939 5.76 2/60 
R.H.Rausch...... 35,955 0.45 5/58 640,624 5.20 8/57 
Signal Oil and Gas (class B voting stock) i 334,026 2.71 4/58 
554,851 62.84 Glenmede Trust (Pewfam.). 3,387,443 27.48 f 
$.B.Mosher........... 469,830 53.20 12/59 Pew Memorial Foundation 2,610,968 21.18 1/55 
J.W.Hancock......... 49,850 565 5/60 Ins.Co.of N.America ..... 148,963 1.22 h 
R.H.Green,Jr....... . 25,038 2.84 1/50 Superior Oil 
Skelly Oil 131,019 31.03 
3,819 0.07 103,296 24.46 2/60 
MissionCorp. ........... 3,412,280 59.38 f 26,146 6.19 1/52 
(Controlled by Getty family) W.M. Keck, Jr. (ex.)...... 26,759 6.31 7/52 
Investors Mutual......... 90,000 156 h Keck family (total hold.) .. . 216,600 51.30 2z 
Mass. Investors Trust .. . . 71,000 1.23 h 8500 2.01 h 
TriContinentalCorp....... 65,000 1.13 4h Incorporated Investors .... 5,000 1.18 h 
A.0. Smith Swift and Co. 
164,022 7.96 12/50 50,025 0.84 2/49 
Smith InvestmentCo....... 1,096,000 53.14 f Swift family (total)... ..... 403,000 7.00 tt 
(Holding co. for the Smith AffiliatedFund .......... 125,000 2.10 h 
family-includes holdings Textron, Inc. 
listed under L.B. Smith) 280,520 5.87 
UnitedFunds,Inc......... 25,700 126 h Royal Little............ 160,242 3.35 10/58 
Socony Mobil Oil H.E.Goodman ......... 51,001 1.07 12/59 
15,132 0.03 35,750 0.75 9/59 
Rockefeller Foundation.... 300,000 062 ©° Thompson Ramo Wooldridge 
David Rockefeller(est) .... 901,466 1.85 kk 228,438 7.32 
Winthrop Rockefeller(est) 901,332 1.85 kk SimonRamo........... 49,589 1.59 11/58 
LS. Rockefeller(est) ...... 872,389 180 kk D.E.Wooldridge........ 45,335 1.45 11/58 


PL. 38,484 
H.L. George 35,885 
S.L. Mather (ex.) . 24,488 
Ins. Co. of N. America 52,000 
Television Electronics Fund 48,500 
Tidewater Oil 
Mission Development Co.. 6,612,339 
Getty Corp 1,987,448 
MissionCorp. ......... 458,886 
(All controlled by Getty family) 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Directors 632,319 
H.H. Timken, Jr 214,745 
WR. Timken . 197,399 
J.M. Timken. . 185,785 
Joint trust for the above 24,200 
A.A. Welsh and Co 694,328 


(Nominee for Cleveland Trust Co.) 


Fundamental Investors 125,000 
United Funds, Inc 75,000 
Union BagCamp Paper 
Directors 409,467 
J.L. Camp, Jr 101,175 
H.D.Camp 88,189 
W.M. Camp 85,006 
J.M.Camp 67,734 
Alexander Calder 45,137 
Other Calder family (est) 509,100 
Fundamental Investors 125,000 
Wellington Fund 83,000 
One William Street Fund 76,000 
Continental Insurance Co. 85,500 


United Merchants and Manufacturers 


Directors 329,299 
Lawrence Marx, Jr 189,349 
MJ. Schwab 48,895 
J.W.Schwob .. 45,980 
Fidelity Fund, Inc 187,000 
Affiliated Fund 100,000 
U.S. Gypsum 
Directors 149,615 
S.L. Avery 117,350 
Descendants of W.A. Avery 278,575 
Mass. Investors Trust 200,000 
Fundamental Investors 100,000 
Continental Insurance Co 135,000 
U.S. Plywood 
Directors 86,757 
Simon Ottinger 48,043 
Louise Ottinger 127,504 
Descendants of 
Lawrence Ottinger. 144,750 
Affiliated Fund 90,000 
United Funds, Inc... . 27,000 
Upjohn 
Directors 3,223,890 
D.U. Dalton ....... 667,090 
WJ.Upjohn.. 579,928 
RA. Light... 433,937 
DG.Gilmore..... 415,975 
R.HLight .. 403,808 
P.S. Parish 190,844 
M.U. Light 136,712 
E.G. Upjohn .. 85,906 
Upjohn family (total)... . 8,434,000 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
524,399 
Sidney Frohman. . 204,217 
D.L.Hopkins........ 79,436 
C.E. Frohman 73,109 
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1.23 5/56 
1.15 11/59 
0.78 3/55 
167 
1.53 
0.16 
47.73 f 
14.35 f 
3.47 f 
11.87 
4.03 7/57 
3.71 7/57 
3.49 7/57 
0.45 7/57 
13.04 f 
235 bh 
1.41 
5.55 
7/57 
1.19 5/59 
1.15 1/60 
0.92 (7/58) 
0.61 8/59 
690 s 
1.70 h 
1.12) hk 
1.03 
116 | 
5.49 
3.16 11/59 
0.82 (12/59) 
0.77 5/58 
3.03 h 
167 
1.86 
1.46 12/51 
3.47 
249 
1.24 h 
168 j 
3.58 
1.98 9/59 
5.26 8/52 
5.97 11/54 
3.71 h 
1.11 h 
22.94 
4.75 (2/59) 
4.13 11/60 
3.09 9/59 
2.96 9/61 
2.88 8/59 
1.36 (10/59) 
0.97 4/59 
0:61 11/59 
60.00 w 
10.20 
3.97 (1/59) 
1.54 7/52 
1.42 1/60 


tube ....... 64,587 1.26 1/59 
WG. Luke 59,000 1.15 10/53 
D.L. Luke III 15,292 0.30 11/57 
Wheeling Steel 
Directors....... - 27,304 1.30 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co 102,432 489 


Stock Thrift Plan 9500 045 u 


Whirlpool Corp. 
Directors . 667,064 10.74 
M.H. Murch 275,772 4.44 (3/58) 
F.S. Upton 180,308 2.90 2/55 
Elisha Gray II 76,400 1.23 3/59 
W.G. Seeger 59,590 0.96 1/52; 
ww 
JS. Hall 56,321 0.91 1/52; 
ww 
Radio Corp. of America 1,158,563 1865 f 
Sears, Roebuck and Co 1,027,013 1664 f 
One William Street Fund 70,400 nie & 
Worthington Corp. 
Directors 98,871 5.91 
H.P. Meuller, Sr 58,415 3.49 9/58 
Howard Bruce 18,738 1.12 10/54 
H.H. Ramsey 10,903 0.65 11/58 


51.300 3.07 h 
46,000 275 h 


One William Street Fund 
United Funds, Inc 


Prudential Insurance Co 40600 243 | 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Directors 85,464 2.46 
S.L. Mather 25,224 0.72 9/56 
Fred Tod, Jr 24,500 0.70 7/52 
Cleveland Cliffs Co 176,500 Sar 
Mass. Investors Trust 125,000 360 h 
Incorporated Investors 49,400 142 h 
Fundamental Investors 45,000 129 h 


Singer Manufacturing (first listed in 1960) 


Directors 597,303 13.38 
S.C. Clark 574,188 12.86 (8/60) 
F. Ambrose Clark 533,387 11.94 1/61 


Explanatory Note: 
The 141 corporations included in part I are 
selected from a total of 232 included in the over- 
all study. The basis of selection was the existence 
of concentrated ownership to the extent of secur- 
ing potential working control in the corporation 
in question. This point has been discussed in the 
text of the article. It is, of course, possible to 
question the listing in this category of about 
14 or 15 of those actually included. Nonetheless, 
at least 126 corporations must be so classified. 
The organization of the table is alphabetical 
by name of corporation. In the first column 
the name of the relevant stockholder is listed, in 
the second column the number of shares held as 
of Dec. 31,1959, and in the third column the per 
cent of shares outstanding represented by the 
indicated holder. Finally, the last column gives 
the reference enabling the determination of the 
listed holding. Immediately under the name of 
each listed corporation the total holding of all 
directors of the corporation is listed. In the case 
of almost all of the listed corporations, we have 
indicated as a sub-heading the few largest 


holders among the directors. In all cases we have 
listed director’s shareholdings which exceed 
0.50‘. of the total stock outstanding. To illus- 
trate, refer to the Aluminum Co. of America. 
The directors of Alcoa hold 2,664,081 shares 
representing 12.64‘. of the outstanding stock 
as of Dec. 31, 1959. The largest holders among 
the directors are R.K. Mellon and R.A. Hunt. 

In the reference column we have indicated 
the reference by the following technique: if a 
date is given, e.g., 8/54, it is the date of the pub- 
lished monthly report of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. This reference is for- 
mally as follows: Official Summary of Securities 
Transactions of Officers and Directors of Listed 
Companies, Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, Washington. Thus, in the case of Alcoa, 
we have used the report published in the March, 
1957 issue of Official... for the holding of A.V. 
Davis. As discussed in Appendix II, we have 
always used the most recent (prior to 1/60) 
published report of the individual in question. 
In some cases, however, there does not exist a 
published report of a person’s holdings. In these 
cases it has been necessary to examine the SEC 
files directly and, when these reports are used, 
we have so indicated by placing parentheses 
about the report date. For example, the holding 
of H.P. Patterson in American Machine and 
Foundry was found in SEC files and was for the 
report date November, 1959. This is indicated 
in our notations as (11/59). The remaining re- 
ferences use the alphabet symbols a, b, ... thru 
vv, ww, xx. The list of references of this type 
follows this note. 

Finally, we note that holdings of investment 
companies in excess of 1.60‘. of the outstanding 
stock of a given corporation are listed as are 
similar holdings of insurance companies. This 
refers only to investment companies and _in- 
surance companies in the sample group as in- 
dicated in the text. In certain cases, respect for 
the truth demands that we include certain other 
holdings even though such holdings are not by 
officers or directors. If the individual in question 
is a former director, now retired, then we have 
used the notation (ex.) to indicate ex-director. 
In some cases, as that of A.V. Davis in Alcoa, 
the individual has been given a title even though 
he is no longer on the board. Typical is the title 
Honorary Chairman or Honorary Director. In 
a few cases it has proved necessary to use old 
data, such as TNEC data, in the absence of more 
recent information. Such cases are denoted by 
the notation (est.) for estimate. The data shown 
in these few cases should be used with care as 
it is probably subject to some error. 

Finally, Appendix III lists the many holding 
companies (as distinct from investment com- 
panies) appearing on the list of prominent 


holders and attempts to show who controls them. 
Thus, one has ability to track down the ultimate 
source of power in the few cases where holding 
companies provide the basis for ultimate control. 


The list of references for Part | follows— 
a) Moody’s Public Utility Manual, Moody’s 
Investors Service, 1960. b) Schedule of Securi- 
ties Owned, 1960. c). Moody’s Industrial Man- 
ual, Moody’s Investors Service, 1960. Held 
under trust agreement between North American 
Solvay, Inc. (American branch of the Belgian 
company, Solvay and Cie) and First National 
City Bank. d) The Distribution of Ownership in 
the 200 Largest Nonfinancial Corporations, 
Monograph No. 29, Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee, Investigation of Concentra- 
tion of Economic Power, Washington, 1940. 
Estimate based on number of shares held as re- 
ported in this monograph taking into account 
subsequent stock splits and stock dividends only. 
e) Moody’s Industrial Manual, 1960. Nominee 
for unknown investor. Possibly the investment 
banking house of Dillon, Read and Co. f) Moody’s 
Industrial Manual, 1960. g) Moody’s Bank and 
Finance Manual, 1960. Controlled by Dillon 
family of Dillon, Read and Co. h) Moody’s Bank 
and Finance Manual, 1960. j) Annual Report, 
1960 or Schedule of Securities, 1960. k) Moody’s 
Industrial Manual, 1960. Selection Trust, Ltd. 
is an English corporation with extensive in- 
fluence in South Africa, the Rhodesias and 
elsewhere. m) Official Summary of Transac- 
tions of Officers and Directors, Securities and 
Exchange Commission, October, 1938. Distri- 
bution from trust created under the will of 
Joseph Boyer, one of the founders of Burroughs 
Corp. n) Based on Dec. 31, 1958 holdings, at 
market value, of $5,940,000 in common stock. 
Consolidated Electrodynamics has been sub- 
sequently brought into Bell and Howell as an 
operating division. It is of some interest to note 
that C.H. Percy, President of Bell and Howell, 
is a director of Burroughs. See Moody’s Indus- 
trial Manual, 1959 for holdings of Consolidated 
Electrodynamics. p) Indicated is the source giv- 
ing the holdings of Camille Dreyfus who died 
on September 9, 1956. It is presumed that his 
widow, brother and the Dreyfus Foundation 
benefited from the bulk of the indicated holding. 
q) Fortune, May, 1960, p. 81. Includes holdings 
of D.J. Thomson, L.C. Thomson, R.B. Robert- 
son, R.B. Robertson, Jr., H.T. Randall listed 
above. r) Annual Report, 1959. s) Official Sum- 
mary ..., Securities and Exchange Commission, 
December 31, 1935. t) TNEC, Mono. No. 29 
(see ref. d above). Based on holdings in 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. and terms of subsequent 
merger with the Consolidated Coal Co. 
u) Annual Report, 1959. w) Fortune, May, 1960, 
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p. 228. x) New York Times, May 12, 1958, 
y) Both share in 375,250 shares held by family 
holding companies. Half of this total has been 
assigned to each. z) Moody’s Handbook of 
Widely Held Common Stocks, First 1x99 
Edition, Moody’s Investors Service. aa) For- 
tune, December 1957. bb) Fortune, November 
1960. cc) Fortune, September 1956. dd) Based 
on holdings in Long Bell Lumber and terms of 
merger with Int. Paper (see Long Bell Lumber, 
3/52 and Moody’s Industrial Manual). Does 
not include holdings of R.A.L. Ellis, the family 
representative on the International Paper 
board of directors. ee) Extimate based on report 
in 4/42. Use with caution. ff) Fortune, March 
1959. gg) Based on holdings of G.L. Martin be- 
fore his death. Disposal of the shares is not clear. 
hh) Combined holdings including holding of 
Mead Investment Co. in which they all share. 
See 1/51; 2/51; 4/51; (6/59). jj) See 8/57; 
New York Times, Jan. 18, 1959; SEC Statistical 
Bulletin, May 1958 (secondary distributions). 
kk) See note on Rockefeller family holdings at 
end of table. mm) Includes shares held in voting 
trust. nn) Based on holdings in Mathieson Chem- 
ical and terms of subsequent merger with Olin 
Industries. pp) Exclusive of holdings of directors 
of shares held in these voting trusts. qq) Based on 
holdings of L.D. Buhl, A.H. Buhl (see 6/51; 
12/35). A.H. Buhl, Jr. is currently the largest 
stockholder among the directors. rr) Based on 
holdings in Timken Detroit Axle. Subsequently 
merged with Standard Steel Spring to form Rock- 
well-Standard. Holding shown based on terms of 
merger and subsequent stock div. ss) Fortune, 
November 1958. tt) R.A. Gordon, Business 
Leadership in the Large Corporation, University 
of California Press, 1961. uu) New York Times, 
Feb. 4, 1959; see also 12/49. vv) Fortune, July 
1959. ww) Based on holdings in Seeger Refrig- 
erator and terms of subsequent merger to form 
Whirlpool-Seeger (name finally changed to the 
present Whirlpool Corp.). xx) Fortune, May 
1952, p. 109. Includes related Doan family. 
Estimate is based on reported 18% holding 
in 1952. 


A note on the treatment of the Rockefeller fam- 
ily holdings—No member of the Rockefeller 
clan (current generation) is either a director or 
officer of the various Standard Oil companies. 
Thus, a search of the SEC Official Summary... is 
fruitless. In addition, the secretiveness of major 
stockholders, like the various members of the 
Rockefeller family, prevents a detailed accounting 
of the holdings of the six elders of the clan. How- 
ever, we need not give up hope for it is possible 
to track down some information, though admit- 
tedly incomplete, and try to piece together a 
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consistent picture. Therefore, we have listed 
holdings of various Rockefeller family members 
in each of the oil companies where holdings are 
of importance. The source is the TNEC report as 
previously indicated. In addition, we have listed 
holdings of the Rockefeller Foundation as of 
Dec. 31, 1959. Finally, we lump under the 
vague category “Other Rockefeller holdings” 
the shares owned by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
and his wife, both since deceased. However, his 
second wife is alive and, as we shall see, received 
a portion of his holdings. This last procedure will 
now be justified. 

When John D. Rockefeller, Sr. died his estate 
was appraised at only $25,000,000, only a small 
fraction of the value of the securities he once 
owned. What had happened to his vast holdings? 
A newspaper report provides the answer: 


“Before the elder Rockefeller died in 1937 
at the age of 97, he had transferred most of his 
vast estate to his son and to the philanthropic 
interests in which both were engaged.” (New 
York Times, May 12, 1960, p. 27) 


Thus, he managed to escape the estate taxes by 
means of gifts before his death. His son, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. held the vast blocks of stock in 
the Standard Oil companies until late 1934 when 
he began establishing trusts for his children. 
It is of more than passing interest that he re- 
duced his holdings at a time when it would have 
been necessary for him to report his holdings 
under the Securities Exchange Act had he re- 
tained ownership of the shares. However, he 
retained direct ownership of the bulk of the 
shares. In 1940 he established the Rockefeller 
Bros. Fund through the gift of securities then 
valued at $59,000,000. Many years later, in 
1957, his fortune was estimated at between $400 
million and $700 million. When he died in 1960 
his fortune was appraised at roughly $150 mil- 
lion. Again, a newspaper report provides an ex- 
planation: 


“John D., Jr. had further reduced the size of 
his estate by setting up trust funds long before his 
death for his six children and twenty-two grand- 
children. The children receive the income from 
the trusts, and at their deaths, the principal 
will go to their children.” (New York Times, 
May 20, 1960, p. 1) 


Furthermore, the estate which John D., Jr. left 
was equally divided between the Rockefeller 
Bros. Fund and his widow. The property held 
for his widow in trust will be distributed to his 
five sons at her death. 

Hence, John D. Rockefeller, Jr. had followed 
the clever example of his father and had dis- 
posed of the largest fraction of his estate before 
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his death and avoided confiscatory estate taxes. 
Since the precise terms of the various trusts are 
not public property we cannot make any esti- 
mate of the distribution of holdings among the 
surviving members of the clan aside from the 
information revealed in the TNEC report. 
Hence, these holdings are clearly held for the 
benefit of Rockefeller family members and are 


grouped under the heading “Other Rockefeller 
family holdings.” It is also clear, though, that 
almost all shares indicated in the TNEC report 
remain under the control of the family, though a 
large portion of the shares provide income for 
various philanthropic activities and do not pro- 
vide income for the use of family members. 


Large stockholdings and directors holdings in 
major industrial corporations: Part II* 


Corporation & largest 
shareholding 


ACF industries............. 
Television Electronics Fund . 
C.D.Norton(D)........... 
Allis Chalmers Mfg.......... 
Television Elect.Fund ..... 
AmericanCanCo........... 
Estate of Paul Moore...... 


AmericanCyanimid......... 
WellingtonFund ......... 

AmericanMotors .......... 
G.W.Romney(D)......... 

American Radiator and Std. 


Sharon SteelCorp......... 
American Smelting & Refining. 
Mass. Investors Trust ..... 
AmericanTobaccoCo........ 
AffiliatedFund .......... 
...........5. 
TriContinental Corp....... 
ArmstrongCorkCo.......... 
WellingtonFund ......... 
Atlantic Refining........... 
Mass. Investors Trust ..... 


Victor Emanuel (D)........ 
Bendix Corp. .... 
Investor's Mutual ........ 
BethlehemSteel ........... 
Mass. Investors Trust ..... 
BoeingAirplone ........... 
Television Elect.Fund ..... 
Investor's Mutual ........ 
Borg-WarnerCorp.......... 
Television Elect.Fund ..... 


Grascom Bettle(D)........ 
California Packing ........ 
Investor's Mutual ........ 
Affiliated Fund .......... 
Caterpillar Tractor ......... 
Mass. Investors Trust ..... 
Fundamental Investors... . 


* See explanatory note at end of this part. 


Per cent 
of out- 
Number standing Ref- 


ofshares shares erence 
4,337 0.31 
50,000 3.52 a 
44,528 1.60 
22,543 0.81 9/59 
28,592 0.31 
85,000 0.94 a 
117,722 0.75 
264,000 11/55; 
b 
66,648 0.31 
77,800 0.37 a 
63,457 1.07 
24,685 0.42 8/59 
23,288 0.22 
96,632 0.83 c 
16,219 0.30 
155,000 2.85 a 
16,062 0.25 
75,000 1.15 a 
15,474 0.14 
50,000 0.48 a 
53,065 1.05 
107,000 2.11 a 
28,315 0.31 
135,000 1.49 a 
136,714 1.33 
51,033 0.50 10/59 
76,786 1.50 
96,150 1.89 a 
32,693 0.07 
720,000 1.58 a 
64,493 0.86 
44,370 0.59 
84,111 1.72 
34,424 0.70 a 
121,873 1.36 
45,000 0.50 a 
82,028 1.89 
33,500 0.77 8/59 
83,429 1.70 
152,808 3.11 a 
28,582 1.40 
62,000 3.04 a 
185,187 0.68 
330,000 1.21 a 
41,524 0.47 


90,000 1.03 a 


ColoradoFuelandiron ...... 
Charles Allen, Jr.(D)...... 
ContinentalCanCo.......... 
Owens-lilinois Glass Co... . . 
Corn Products Refining Co. .. . 
Continental Insurance Co. 
Crown Zellerboch.......... 
J.D.Zellerbach(D)........ 
CrucibleSteel ....... .... 
United Funds, Inc. ... 
Curtiss-Wright............. 
Television Electronics Fund . 
Douglas Aircroft..... ..... 
United Funds, Inc......... 
Dresser Industries.......... 
Fundamental Investors ... . 


Mass. Investors Trust ..... 
Television Electronics Fund . 
Fairbanks Whitney ......... 
Theodore Blumbefg(D) .. . . 
Fiberboard Paper Products .. . 
AffiliatedFund .......... 
Food Machinery and Chemical. 
WellingtonFund ......... 
GeneralAmericanTrans. _... 
Investor's Mutual ........ 
GeneralDynamics.......... 
Television Electronics Fund . 
GeneralElectric............ 
Mass. Investors Trust ..... 
GeneralFoodsCorp. ........ 
Marjorie M. Post......... 
GilletteSafetyRazor........ 
Mass. Investors Trust ..... 
Investor's Mutual ........ 
Mass. Investors Trust ..... 
Goodyear Tire andRubber .. . 
Mass. Investors Trust ..... 
Granite CitySteel .......... 
TriContinental Corp....... 
HerculesPowder........... 
Chemical Fund, Inc........ 
International Harvester .... . 
Cyrus McCormick......... 
International Tel. and Tel... . . 
Affiliated Fund .......... 
Johns Manville............ 
Company Stock Purchase 


44,483 
27,194 
63,505 
334,813 
52,905 
111,700 
368,511 
107,862 
24,732 
30,007 
31,000 
50,000 
32,543 
71,600 
37,074 
78,000 
185,172 
222,000 
161,521 
80,000 
97,614 
60,012 
34,922 
49,000 
135,698 
120,000 
48,823 
60,000 
127,732 
45,000 
76,937 
350,000 
103,026 
290,270 
150,068 
230,000 
27,818 
35,000 
113,079 
165,000 
200,650 
988,380 
26,123 
50,000 
45,352 
116,600 
30,249 
223,069 
162,603 
142,000 
30,954 


140,711 


1.19 
0.73 
0.52 
2.72 
0.49 
1.02 
2.67 
0.78 
0.64 
0.78 
0.40 
0.65 
0.85 
1.88 
0.79 
1.66 
0.48 
0.58 
3.36 
1.67 
1.31 
0.81 
2.00 
2.80 
1.95 
1.73 
0.89 
1.09 
1.28 
0.45 
0.09 
0.40 
0.84 
2.37 
1.61 
2.47 
1.20 
1.52 
1.26 
1.83 
0.61 
2.98 
1.22 
2.34 
0.54 
1.38 
0.22 
1.61 
1.05 
0.91 
0.37 


1.66 


11/57 
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1 
d 
10/59 
a 
) 
a 
a 
0 
| Eastman Kodak 
‘ 
San a 
3/59 
a 
a 
i 
Avco Corp. a 
7/58 
| a 
a 
| 
Budd Co 
a 
12/50 
a 
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Jones and Laughlin Steel. 
Cleveland Cliffs tron Co... . . 
KennecottCopper.......... 
American Smelting & Ref. . . 
Libby-OwensfordGlass 
Mass. Investors Trust ..... 
Libby, McNeill and Libby... . . 
Liggett and Myers Tobacco. . 
AffiliatedFund .......... 
LockheedAircroft.......... 
R.E.Gross(D)....... 
LoneStarCement........ 
Mass. Investors Trust 
P.Lorillard ........ 
United Funds, Inc... . 
National BiscuitCo.......... 
Estate of Paul Moore...... 
National Dairy Products Corp. . 
H.W. Breyer, Jr.(D) . . 
Nationallead............ 
Continental Insurance Co 
North American Aviation. . . 
Investor's Stock Fund...... 
OtisElevator.............. 
Television Electronics Fund 
PhilipMorris......... 
HS.Cullman & 
JF.Cullman, 3rd....... 
Phillips Petroleum... . 
Phillips Investment Co. . . 
Chemical Fund, Inc...... 
Puliman,inc........... 
Mass. Investors Trust 


Investor's Mutual 
RadioCorp. ofAmerica.._. . 
Investor's Mutual ...... 


C.F.Adams(D)...... 
Republic SteelCorp. ....... 
Cleveland Cliffs lronCo..... 
R.J.Reynolds Tobacco... ... 
AffiliatedFund .... 
Mass. Investors Trust. . 
SperryRand........ 
H.F.Vickers(D)....... 
StandordBrands.......... 
Mass. Mutual Life Ins. Co. . 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 
One William Street Fund . 
SterlingDrug........... 
Chemical Fund, !nc....... 
StudebakerPackard....... 
H.E.Churchill(D)....... 
Sunray Mid-Continent Oil 
Fundamental Investors .. . 
Texaco, Inc... . 
Mass. Investors Trust . 


UnionCarbide........ 
Continental Insurance Co 
Stewart family trust. . 
UnionTonkCor............ 
Rockefeller Foundation .. . . 
UnitedAircroft........ 
Fundamental Investors .. . 
UnitedShoe Machinery... .. . 


$.W. Winslow, Jr.(D)...... 
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96,182 
170,719 
33,264 
100,481 
194,260 
190,000 
27,243 
12,167 
11,395 
72,000 
221,428 
144,272 
105,196 
149,200 
107,128 
120,000 
12,340 
167,300 
172,244 
86,157 
103,441 
76,300 
33,933 
150,000 
117,715 
71,600 
101,231 
69,430 


177,896 
560,000 
125,439 
72,300 
17,758 
105,000 
76,635 
116,000 
72,648 
167,800 
59,373 
32,644 
65,704 
486,228 
147,882 
260,000 
30,793 
125,000 
215,877 
158,491 
61,420 
20,000 
17,077 
40,000 
23,864 
27,000 
18,262 
8,512 
187,479 
200,000 
692,226 
537,642 
125,291 
172,400 
205,123 
129,186 
8,463 
100,000 
33,934 
75,000 
46,414 
20,828 


1.23 
2.18 
0.30 
0.91 
1.85 
181 a 
0.64 
0.28 1/57 
0.29 
183 a 
3.08 
2.00 9/57 
1.35 
1.92 a 
1.63 
183 a 
0.19 
2.62 f;b 
1.23 
0.61 9/57 
0.89 
065 d 
0.42 
185 a 
2.85 
173 
3.07 
2.11 12/59; 
10/59 
0.52 
1.63 1/48 
0.61 
035 a 
0.77 
455 a 
0.88 
1.33 a 
0.52 
1.20 a 
1.73 
0.95 7/58 
0.42 
3.09 
0.74 
130 a 
0.20 
081 a 
0.76 
0.56 1/58 
0.93 
0.30 g 
0.35 
0.82 a 
0.30 
0.34 oa 
0.27 
0.13 1/60 
1.05 
1.12 a 
1.14 
0.89 a 
0.42 
0.57 d 
2.50 
1.58 5/61 
0.24 
2.84 h 
0.53 
1.17 
2.00 
0.90 4/60 


77,672 = 1.36 
United Funds, Inc......... 109,800 
126,457 0.23 
Mass. Investors Trust . . . 560,000 104 a 
Westinghouse Air Brake... . 13,160 0.31 
Television Electronics Fund . 35,000 0.83 a 
Westinghouse Electric. . 30,127 0.17 
Mass. Investors Trust 110,000 063 a 
White MotorCo........ 57,290 2.86 
RF. Black(D).... 17,950 0.90 12/59 
WilsonandCo.......... 31,836 1.41 


United Funds, Inc. . . 48,000 2.13 a 


Explanatory note 


Listed in part II are 91 corporations in which 
the evidence did not indicate highly concen- 
trated holdings by directors or other large 
stockholders. This does not imply that centers 
of control do not exist in these corporations 
but rather that the data collected was incon- 
clusive. However, in the case of certain of 
the corporations centers of control are already 
apparent. For example, the Zellerbach family 
appears to exercise leadership in Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp. even though the holdings of J.D. 
Zellerbach and H.L. Zellerbach account for less 
than 2.00% of the stock in this company. The 
dominance of the Zellerbach family was firmly 
established in the TNEC report. Similarly, in 
Union Oil of Cal. the Stewart family appears 
to dominate. Again, the Gross family of Lock- 
heed Aircraft holds a little better than 2.00% 
of the stock of that company, at least in so far 
as the two Gross family members on the board 
are concerned. Several other cases of this type 
will also be noted by the reader. It was felt that 
for the sake of completeness a separate appendix 
listing corporations in which a lesser degree of 
concentration was noted should be added. 

Listed above is the name of each corporation 
together with the holdings of directors (both 
number of shares held and shares held as a 
fraction of the outstanding stock). In addition, 
the identity of the largest shareholding is listed 
beneath the name of the corporation with shares 
held, etc. The pattern for listing references is 
the same as used in Appendix II. It should also 
be noted that the largest shareholding is almost 
invariably an investment company or insurance 
company. This largest shareholding may not, in 
fact, be the largest holding but rather is the 
largest holding that could be determined from 
publicly available materials. 


References for part I! — a) Moody’s Bank and 
Finance Manual, 1960. b) Paul Moore died on 
Dec. 19, 1959 so that his holdings are not in- 
cluded in our tabulation of director’s holdings. 
The shares which he held were subsequently 


; 
Pure Oil 
Raytheon Co 
| 


sold in a secondary offering. c) Moody’s Indus- 
trial Manual, 1960; d) Annual Report, 1960. 
e) Annual Report, 1959; f) Temporary National 
Economic Committee, Monograph No. 29, The 
Distribution of Ownership in the 200 Largest 


Non-financial Corporations, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1940. g) Schedule 
of Securities, 1959. h) Annual Report, 1959. 
Note: (D) indicates director of the corporation 
of interest. 


Appendix I: Discussion of table 
VIII and computational method 


The raw data for 1928 was available in 
the indicated source book and is repro- 
duced intact. The 1958 data however, 
presented numerous difficulties. In the 
first place, the indicated source book 
contained only the number of returns in 
each dividend income size category and 
did not contain data on the fraction of 
total dividend income received by all 
members of each dividend income class. 
Fortunately, the data was presented in 
a manner which lent itself to a ready 
computation. That is, the number of 
returns in each dividend income class 
were distributed according to gross in- 
come class. In addition, data was also 
available yielding the total dividend in- 
come by all returns in each gross income 
class receiving dividends. The model 
chart below (copied directly from the 
indicated source book) shows the raw 
data as available: 


Size of Dividend Income 
Gross Income Class $100 under 

Under $100 $200 
$600 under $1,000 31,060 16,709 
$1,000 under $1,500} 42,434 22,919 
$1,500 under $2,000} 33,498 25,931 


Naturally, this is only a small portion 
of the chart in the source book but it does 
convey the nature of the available data, 
e.g., 31,060 returns showed dividend in- 
come of less than $100 (but larger than 
zero dividend income) in the gross in- 
come class $600 to $1,000. Using the 
given data (including the amount of 
dividend income received by all dividend 
receiving returns in each gross income 
class) it is possible to compute an average 
dividend income for each entry of the 


chart and then form a sum according to 
size of dividend income to obtain the 
results under discussion. Since it seems 
likely to the author that the assumed 
averages for the larger income classes 
might be more in dispute than say the 
lower income classes (especially in view 
of the exhibited degree of concentra- 
tion), reproduced below are the com- 
puted average dividend incomes for the 
dividend income class $100,000 or more 
and for gross income classes in excess 


of $100,000. 


Assumed Average 
Gross Income Class Dividend Income 
$100,000 under $150,000 $119,485 
$150,000 under $200,000 150,249 
$200,000 under $500,000 174,741 
$500,000 under $1,000,000 513,934 
Above $1,000,000 1,618,223 


It is my firm belief that these figures 
are conservative if at all in error. This 
opinion is based on the fact that the com- 
putation was performed in several dif- 
ferent ways yielding results varying only 
slightly. The totals used are the set in- 
dicating the smallest extent of concen- 
tration. In conclusion, it should be noted 
that data of the sort discussed in this 
appendix were, at one time, normally 
published in the Treasury Department’s 
Statistics of Income but have not been 
published in recent years. One wonders 
what information might be revealed if 
the Treasury Department were to resume 
publication of these data. 


Appendix Il: The compilation of 
directors holdings 


The major source for the holdings of the 
more than 3,000 directorships in the 
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sample corporations has been the Official 
Summary of Securities Transactions of 
Officers and Directors, Securities and 
Exchange Commission, published month- 
ly since December, 1935. The method 
is actually very simple: one compiles a 
list of directors (in our case from Poor’s 
Register of Officers and Directors, 1960) 
and searches back through old monthly 
SEC reports to find the most recent 
transaction (in our case prior to Decem- 
ber 31, 1959). Unfortunately, the SEC 
has changed its publication policy over 
the years so that in recent times one is 
not always guaranteed the existence of 
a published report on each individual. 
More precisely, the SEC no longer pub- 
lishes so-called “initial reports” (required 
when an individual becomes an officer or 
director for the first time). Thus, we were 
unable to find about 450 shareholdings 
in the published reports. Fortunately, 
one has recourse to the SEC files where 
almost all the missing reports were found. 

While we have mentioned the reports 
we have not indicated how they are so 
useful. The report contains, under pres- 
ent law, a complete list of securities 
owned by the officer or director in the 
corporation in question. If the individ- 
ual sells or buys shares he must report 
the transaction to the SEC together with 
his holdings following the transaction. 
Thus, by diligent labor it is possible to 
piece together the holdings of all of the 
directors in a given corporation as of a 
known date. And this is most important, 
that our data be entirely comparable 
from corporation to corporation. For this 
reason, December 31, 1959 was chosen 
as our target date. Since a few reports 
date back as far as the early 1950’s and 
1940’s it has been necessary to take 
careful account of stock dividends and 
stock splits. Even for the more recent 
report dates such splits must be taken 
into account. Thus, all stock splits and 
stock dividends subsequent to a given 
report date but prior to Dec. 31, 1959 
have been taken into account. In the few 
cases where it has been necessary to use 
1960 reports we have taken into account 
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such events during that year and have, of 
course, adjusted the shareholdings ap- 
propriately. 

It should be noted that the report date 
and the publication date are quite dis- 
tinct. That is, an individual may report 
holdings as of, say, May 1957 during 
early 1958. His published report may 
then appear in the March 1958 issue of 
Official Summary... for a transaction 
which took place ten months earlier. 
Most often a given monthly issue will 
contain reports concerning transactions 
during the previous month. Thus, we 
find the largest number of reports for 
a given month in the Jan. 1960 issue 
but valid as of Dec. 1959. The source for 
stock splits and stock dividends has been 
Moody’s Dividend Record, Cumulative 
Edition. 


Shortcomings of the data 

The major shortcoming of this type of 
data, of course, is that one has no guar- 
antee of finding either the largest hold- 
ing in a given corporation or the control 
block of stock. This is because the officers 
and directors need not report holdings of 
all relatives. Further, in those cases 
where the controlling group is indirectly 
represented on the board there is no 
available information on the overall 
holding of the group. Given the aura of 
secrecy surrounding the identity of stock- 
holders, this comes as no surprise. How- 
ever, it is particularly annoying to find 
that trust holdings of banks in a corpora- 
tion need not be reported if a director of 
the bank is a director of the corporation 
in question. A strict interpretation of the 
law, it would seem, would require the 
disclosure of this information. As a case 
of some interest concerning the existence 
of large blocks of stock, consider the 
revelations after the death of Howard 
Gould: it became known that his estate 
contained, among other things, some 
300,000 shares of U.S. Steel—certainly 
one of the largest blocks of stock in that 
giant corporation. Yet, one wonders how 
many other blocks of this size exist. The 
publicly available data is too scanty to 
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permit a full scale attack on this problem. 
The other major shortcoming of the 
data is the possibility of errors. For ex- 
ample, the burden of the reporting re- 
sponsibility lies with the reporting indi- 
vidual and not the SEC which merely 
publishes data. Thus, errors do appear 
and are subsequently corrected in later 
volumes of the Official Summary ... Of 
much greater importance, though, is the 
recent policy of the SEC to withhold 
publication of certain types of reports. 
Thus, if we rely entirely on published 
reports it is almost certain that errors 
will appear. However, it is important to 
have a measure of the magnitude of most 
errors. A careful check of widely separ- 
ated (timewise) reports revealed no sub- 
stantial errors. In fact the only errors 
amounted to less than one per cent in 
the number of shares held and would 
certainly not effect our figures on the 
fraction of outstanding shares owned. 
In summary, all of the major errors ap- 
pear to yield estimates of shares held 
on the low side, even though when trust 
holdings are listed we do include holdings 
of this type under the individual's name. 
This, in spite of the fact that several 
persons may benefit from the trust. But 
because we approach the problem of con- 
trol we need to know overall holdings of 
a family or group potentially in control 
of a corporation. Even in such cases there 
is no guarantee that all holdings are 
listed. Therefore the holdings shown in 
our tabulation are surely not all beneficial 
holdings but rather give some idea of the 
relative investment position of various 
individuals, families or groups. 


Appendix III 


We list here some eighteen corporations 
which must be regarded as “special 
cases”. That is, systematic information 
of the type shown in our table of large 
stockholdings was not obtained. The 
reasons together with some information, 
are given below. 


Domestic Subsidiaries of Foreign Cor- 
porations 

It was felt that these corporations 
should be excluded from study because 
we are concerned primarily with the do- 
mestic pattern of ownership and control: 
Shell Oil (majority of stock owned by 
the Royal-Dutch Shell group of com- 
panies); Lever Bros. (sub. of Unilever, 
the giant British-Dutch chemical con- 
cern); J. Seagram and Sons (sub. of 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams, Ltd.) 


Stock Controlled by the Attorney 
General 

General Aniline and Film (stock seized 
by the Alien Property custodian at the 
beginning of World War II as a result of 
the fact that I.G. Farben, the giant Ger- 
man cartel, owned the bulk of the stock). 


The four corporations listed above 
have been excluded from the overall 
study entirely. That is, our examination 
of interlocking directorates and the like 
will not take into account these four 
corporations. The remaining fourteen, 
however, will be considered on an equal 
footing with the 232 corporations in 
which it was possible to collect data on 
the directors’ holdings. 


Corporations Controlled by Domestic 
Corporations 

Substantially all of the stock of these 
two corporations is owned by only three 
domestic corporations with whom these 
corporations have an especially close 
relationship. For all practical purposes 
they may be regarded as operating sub- 
sidiaries of the parent concern: Chem- 
strand (Jointly owned by Monsanto 
Chemical and American Viscose); 
Western Electric (99.82% of the stock 
owned by American Telephone and 
Telegraph). 


Privately Held 

In these corporations no stock is pub- 
licly held. All stock is privately owned 
and no other individual may purchase 
shares in the open market: Norton Co. 
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(Stock held by descendents of the found- 
ing families including Jeppson and Hig- 
gins families); Springs Cotton Mills 
(Owned by E.W. Springs family.) 


Others 

In these ten corporations all or a por- 
tion of the stock is publicly held but are 
not listed on an exchange. Thus, the 
shares are traded over-the-counter usually 
indicating the fact that much of the stock 
is “closely held.” Where information is 
available we have indicated the control- 
ling group. Since shares in these corpora- 
tions are not listed it is not possible to 
compile lists of the holdings of directors. 

American-Marietta—Hermann family 
owns all class B stock equivalent to 21.8‘: 
of the voting power. See Moody’s Indus- 
trials, 1960; Anheuser-Busch—Busch 
family holds 65‘. of the outstanding 
stock and is clearly in control. See Life, 
May 2, 1955; Carnation Co.—More than 
50‘. of the stock held by E.H. Stuart 
family, founders of the company. See 
Business Week, Oct. 4, 1947, pp. 96ff.; 
Kaiser Steel—Kaiser Industries holds 
79.97‘. of the stock. See Moedy’s In- 
dustrials, 1960. A majority of the stock 
of Kaiser Industries is held by the HJ. 
Kaiser family. See our table of large 
stockholdings; Eli Lilly—Non-voting class 
B stock is publicly held. However, the 
common stock, with sole voting power, 
is privately held by the Lilly family 
among others; Lone Star Steel— Little 
precise data is known. But E.B. Germany, 
president of Lone Star, holds about 
1.50‘: of the stock personally and num- 
bers among the five largest holders. See 
Business Week, March 29, 1952, p. 66. 
Among the institutional investors, 
United Funds, Inc. hold 1.30‘. See 
Moody’s Bank and Finance Manual, 
1960; McLouth Steel—Until his death, 
D.B. McLouth was the largest holder 
with 12° (possibly more). Little is now 
known; Sherwin Williams—Largest hold- 
er is Cyrus S. Eaton. Other large holders 
are not known; Time, Inc.—See Nov. 
1960 issue of Fortune for listing of all 
holders of more than one per cent of 
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the stock. Included are the Luce family, 
Larsen family, and H.P. Davison. Weyer- 
haeuser Co.—TNEC data revealed that 
the Clapp, Weyerhaeuser, McCormick 
and Bell families held the controlling 
stock. The same individuals, in several 
cases, remain in the leadership of this 
company. It may be presumed that their 
position in the company has not sub- 
stantially changed. However, the Kieck- 
hefer family has a large holding resulting 
from the merger of Eddy Paper Co. and 
Kieckhefer Container Co. into Weyer- 
haeuser. The Kieckhefers have repre- 
sentation on the board of directors. 


Appendix IV 


Listed below are 21 holding companies 
which play an important role in the con- 
trol of some of the corporations under 
study. In each case we attempt to identify 
the largest stockholding interests. We 
have also indicated the corporations in 
which the company in question holds 
important blocs of stock. The pattern 
used in this listing is the same as used 
in the table of large holdings in the sample 
corporations. Namely, where a date is 
indicated we refer to the published 
monthly reports of the Official Sum- 
mary ... mentioned previously. Other 
references are noted by letters of the 
alphabet with a complete list of these 
references given at the end of this ap- 
pendix. Finally, we indicate the per 
cent of voting common stock held as of 
Dec. 31, 1959 as well as the number of 
shares held by each of the presumably 
important stockholders. 


American Manufacturing Co. (owns 18.25% of Mergan- 
thaler Linotype, see below) 
161,234 34.46% a 
Century Investors 59,320 12.68 a 
G.W. Wattles 53,800 11.50 b 
Central Securities Corp. (owns 7.20% of Mack Trucks) 
C.A. Johnson 269,511 31.90% 1/60 
Century Investors (owns 37.8% of Webster Investors, see 
below; 12.68% of American Mfg. Co., see 
above; 1.05% of Merganthaler Linotype, 


Webster Investors 


see below) 
G.W. Wattles ........... 88,930 59.27% 2/51 
Robert Pulleyn 4,500 3.00 10/49 
W.W. Cohu........ 2,000 1.33 9/51 


* Christiana Securities Corp. (owns 26.63% of E.1. du Pont de 
Nemours) 
Delaware Realty & Invest 49,000 32.67% 10/52 


lrenee du Pont 7,301 4.87 1/51 
WS. Carpenter, Jr 1,643 1.10 1/52 
6 other directors 2,483 1.65 c 
Coca Cola Int'l. Corp. (owns 27.27% of Coca Cola Co.) 
Woodruff Foundation ............. 21,558 14.53% 9/59 
Piedmont Securities Co 14,344 9.67 4/5\;d 
Winship Nunnally 2,580 1.74 12/59;e 


Delaware Realty & Investment (owns 2.66% of Du Pont and 
32.67% of Christiana Secur- 
ities Corp., see above) 


H.B. du Pont 72,300 10.62% 12/50; f 
Lammot du Pont Copeland 52,299 7.69 1/60; f 
S. Hallock du Pont 23,482 3.45 2/58; f 
W W. Laird 17,737 2.61 5/58; f 
W.K. Carpenter 16,250 2.39 2/51; f 
Irenee du Pont, Jr 14,887 2.19 1/57; f 
Pierre S. du Pont, 3rd 5,095 0.75 8/59; f 


Sharp family trust ....... 85,000 12.50 12/50; f 
Eastern States Corp. (owns 8.55% of St. Regis Paper) 
R.K. Ferguson 164,621 28.78% 9/59; f 
Getty Oil Co. (owns 14.35% of Tidewater Oil; 58.55% of 
Mission Development Co., see below; 49.54% 
of Mission Corp., see below) 


J. Paul Getty 79.05% 
Hammermill Paper Co. (owns 6.4% of Rayonier, Inc.) 

DS. Leslie 32,158 260% 1/56 

N.W. Wilson 30,576 2.48 10/58 


10 other directors 29,604 2.41 ¢ 
M.A. Hanna Co. (owns 25.11% of Consolidation Coal; 
26.65% of National Steel Corp.) 
Class B (voting stock) 


G.H. Love 23,871 2.32% 10/51 
G.M. Humphrey 23,000 2.23 9/52 
Ireland 11,445 1.11 10/51 
10 other directors 10,060 0.98 c 
Hanna family (min. est.) 40,000 3.88 g 


Mather Iron Co. (owns 15.90% of Interlake Iron Co.) 
Privately held, probably by members of Mather family, 
among others 

Merganthaler Linotype (owns 24.20% of Electric Auto-ite) 
American Manufacturing Co.. 106,420 18.25% 12/59 
Webster Investors 68,125 11.65 12/59 
Century Investors 6,137 1.05 12/59 

Mission Corp. (owns 59.38% of Skelly Oil; 3.47% of Tide- 

water Oil) 

Mission Development Co. (owns 47.73% of Tidewater Oil) 
Getty Oil Co _ 58.55% a 

Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Co. (owns 12.96% of Panhandle 

Eastern Pipe Line Co., see 
below) 
Common (elects, as a class, four of seven directors) 


W.G. Maguire 74,134 18.22% 10/51 
SOFINA (Belgium) 73,794 18.13 11/51 
AG. Logan 8,470 2.08 5/54 


Class B (elects, as a class, three of seven directors) 
W.G. Maguire 146,037 36.49% 10/52 
Newmont Mining Co. (owns 4.61% of Continental Oil; 2.92% 
of Phelps Dodge Corp.) 


Theodore Schulze .. 41,764 1.48 10/60 
11 other directors........... 21,538 0.76 c 
Margaret Thompson Biddle.... 288,744 10.22 6/56 
Mass. Investors Trust 138,000 4.89 h 


Continental Insurance Co 80,000 283 i 
Panhandle Eastern Pipeline (owns 14.44% of National 
Distillers and Chemical Corp.) 
MisSouri-Kansas Pipe Line Co. 819,040 12.96% i 
Portsmouth Corp. (owns 17.15% of Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co.) 


CS. Eaton 82,377 7.59% 2/58 
Baird 28,233 2.60 2/59 
WR. Daley 27.07 250 3/58 
MJ. Zivian ... 21,000 1.93 10/59 
F.A. LeFevre : 10,000 0.92 8/59 


Eaton-LeFevre holding cos...... 35,400 3.26 2/58 
Reynolds Corp. (owns 2.96% of Reynolds Metals) 
US. Foil Co 53.50% a 
U.S. Foil Co. (owns 47.36% of Reynolds Metals; 53.50% of 
Reynolds Corp., see above) 
Reynolds family owns all outstanding voting stock. How- 
ever, non-voting class B stock is publicly held 
Webster Investors (owns 11.65% of Merganthaler Linotype 
and 34.46% of American Manufacturing, 
see above) 
Century Investors 
G.W. Wattles 
Everett Meyer 


100,900 37.79% 10/58 
76,330 28.60 10/58 
10,000 3.75 10/58 


References a) Moody’s Industrials, 1960. 
b) Fortune, May 1960, p. 226. c) Var- 
ious reports in Official Summary 

d) Piedmont Securities Co. is believed 
to have been dissolved. The fate of these 
shares is not at all clear. However, this 
holding company is known to be the 
property of the Woodruff family which 
is obviously the important family in 
Coca Cola Co. e) Based on reported 
proportionate ownership of Coca Cola 
Co. shares through Coca Cola Int'l. Corp. 
f) Based on estimate of 680,000 out- 
standing shares. g) Based on reported 
holding of L.C. Hanna, Jr. in 1/49. h) In- 
cludes holding of Mass. Investors Trust 
and Mass. Investors Growth Stock Fund. 
See Moody’s Bank and Finance Manual, 
1960. i) Annual Report, 1960. j) Moody’s 
Public Utilities, 1960. It is stated in 
this reference that this holding rep- 
resents control. 


The third part of "Stock ownership and the control of corporations,” 
discussing the individuals who control the corporations studied and 
analyzing the relationship of these men to the institutions they con- 
trol, will appear in the next issue of New University Thought. 
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THE AMERICAN DREAM 
by Edward Albee 


Coward-McCann Contemporary 
Drama series 


$1.65 


New Yorkers were treated at the Cherry 
Lane Theater this summer to one of the 
better plays by an American playwright 
produced in recent years, Mr. Edward 
Albee’s The American Dream. The play 
is acomic attack on the American middle- 
class with crushing effect and decidedly 
with no comic after-effects. Though only 
a one act play, it has full development 
and tells a story with a beginning, middle, 
and an end. 

What is particularly pleasing about Mr. 
Albee as a playwright is his ability at com- 
posing dialogue. In an earlier one-acter, 
The Zoo Story, the entire performance 
consisted of a conversation between two 
middle age New Yorkers in Central Park. 
There was strong suggestion of musical 
form, such as Bach’s Two Part Inven- 
tions. With The American Dream, Mr. 
Albee has extended his talent and intro- 
duced more characters, or voices, and its 
performance might well be compared to a 
multi-voiced fugue. There are even sug- 
gestions of imitative polyphony. To give 
an example: 

MOMMY 
There’s no need. You made up your mind; 
you were firm; you were masculine and 
decisive. 
DADDY 
We might consider the pros and the... 
MOMMY 
I won't argue with you; it has to be done; 
you were right. Open the door. 
DADDY 
But I’m not sure that... 
MOMMY 
Open the door. 
DADDY 
Was I firm about it? 
MOMMY 
Oh, so firm; so firm. 
DADDY 
And was I decisive? 
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MOMMY 
SO decisive! Oh, I shivered. 


DADDY 
And masculine? Was I really masculine? 
MOMMY 
Oh, Daddy, you were so masculine; i 
shivered and fainted. 


The conversations and dialogues sel- 
dom, if ever, lag; new themes interrupt 
from offstage as the current one is laps- 
ing. Though Mr. Albee makes his charac- 
ters say things one would rarely hear, at 
least among middle class families, there 
is a certain authenticity to the dialogue 
which is puzzling. The effect is achieved 
by diverging only a slight degree from 
reality. The absurdities of modern life 
that he is trying to depict are put only 
slightly out of focus, and in this manner 
draw insight where, without a delicate 
blur, the audience is often too familiar 
to note an absurdity, a peculiarity. 

The stage set compliments the pro- 
duction perfectly and gives the audience, 
from curtain rise, the tonal severity of the 
coming onslaught. 

The play consists of a scene which lasts 
no more than the better part of an after- 
noon, yet manages to recount nearly all 
the lives of the characters. There are no 
“flash-backs” however; stories told by the 
players fill in the audience and are put 
together quite effectively. The pace is ex- 
cellent; the audience is quickly involved 
and never given a moments pause. It 
is comparable to a military tactic,— 
one finds little time to put defense mech- 
anisms together as the supports of 
American middle-class life are battered 
one by one. When the play is over, it 
leaves the impression of having experi- 
enced a harrowing auto ride. 

Those who take exception to Mr. 
Albee’s point of view but retain an open 
mind will not rest with ease again upon 
the supposition, to borrow from the 
playwright’s preface to the play, “...that 
everything, in this slipping land of ours, 
is peachy-keen.” Those whose minds are 
closed will, with cause, feel slandered, 
for there is no doubt that they are the 
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subjects of the play. 

Though comically presented, Mr. 
Albee’s criticism is serious—one could 
almost feel the audience cringe under 
the blows—and merits discussion. For 
the benefit of those who have neither 
seen or read the play, before reviewing 
his thesis, a brief recounting will follow. 
It will not spoil a showing or reading. 

When the curtain rises, and one ex- 
amines the setting described above, 
immediately a feeling of uneasiness 
fills the audience, possibly from the 
memories it unearths. The players come 
to life and, much like Alice falling down 
the rabbit hole or stepping through the 
looking glass, the audience is lulled into 
what is truly, and unfortunately, an 
American dream. 

The family introduced has no names. 
They are simply Mommy, Daddy, and 
Grandma in that order. Mommy and 
Daddy open the play with an exchange 
of cliches and nonsensical stories which 
are dominated by Mommy who is having 
trouble holding Daddy’s attention. 


MOMMY 
..1 said, I went to buy a new hat 
yesterday. 


DADDY 
Oh! Yes...yes. 
MOMMY 
Pay attention. 
DADDY 
I am paying attention, Mommy. 
MOMMY 
Well, be sure you do. 
DADDY 
Oh, I am. 
MOMMY 
All right, Daddy; now listen. 
DADDY 
I’m listening, Mommy. 
MOMMY 
You're sure! 
DADDY 


Yes...yes, I’m sure. I’m all ears. 
Mommy giggles and goes on about 

her hat. They are waiting for someone 

but cannot’seem to remember who it is. 


Their discussion digresses—who is going 
to fix the johnny, one hardly ever gets 
satisfaction anymore, or what you pay 
for. 

Grandma arrives on the scene and 
immediately interrupts their peaceful 
afternoon. She is carrying a great number 
of boxes which she has neatly wrapped. 
Grandma is their antagonist ‘and she 
wastes no time in letting the audience 
know. 

In this openning scene, which serves 
as somewhat of an exposition, a brief 
history of the characters is given. 
Mommy was poor and Daddy was rich; 
when they were married Grandma, 
Mommy’s mother, came to live with 
them. Grandma has since lived under 
the threat of being put away in an old 
people’s home by the van-man. Daddy 
has been sick and no longer sleeps with 
Mommy. As a matter of fact, Mommy 
remarks that Daddy has had an operation 
and now has tubes where he once had 
tracts. No doubt is left as to what re- 
mains of his masculinity. 

When the awaited caller arrives the 
remainder of the story is told. In Mr. 
Albee’s inimitable language, Mommy 
and Daddy had many years ago adopted 
a baby or, “...bought something like a 
bumble” because they had never been 
blessed with one. Unfortunately for 
Mommy and Daddy, the child had bad 
manners. As an infant, he cried his heart 
out, he had eyes only for Daddy, he 
developed an interest in his “you-know- 
what,” he even called Mommy a dirty 
name. Mommy and Daddy took the pro- 
blem in hand. They removed his eyes 
for not looking at Mommy, cut of his 
“you-know-what” so he wouldn't play 
with it, also his hands so he would stop 
looking for it, and finally his tongue for 
calling Mommy dirty names. After all 
this trouble, to make matters worse, 
“they found out all sorts of terrible 
things about it: it didn’t have a head on 
its shoulders, it had no guts, it was spine- 
less, its feet were made of clay. . .just 
dreadful things.” 


Grandma, who is filling in Mrs. 
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Barker, the caller, summarizes: 


GRANDMA 
What did they do? Well, for the last straw 
it finally up and died, and you can im- 
agine how that made them feel, their 
having paid for it, and all. So, they called 
up the lady who sold them the bumble 
in the first place and told her to come 
right over to their apartment. They 
wanted satisfaction; they wanted their 
money back. That’s what they wanted. 


The vistor, Mrs. Barker, who is also 
puzzled at why she was called, until 
Grandma fills her in, turns out to be the 
lady from the “Bye-Bye Adoption Ser- 
vice.” She learns the details of the un- 
fortunate events noted above from 
Grandma while Mommy and Daddy are 
off stage rumaging the apartment to 
break Grandma’s television set because 
it has a bad influence on her. It seems 
to have disappeared along with her blind 
pekinese, and the truth of the matter is 
that even her room has disappeared. 
Mrs. Barker who is dismayed, not so 
much by the horror of the story she has 
just learned, but by the project of having 
to replace the defective “bumble,” exits 
to find some water, which’seems to have 
also disappeared. Grandma, who is 
planning to leave and has hidden every- 
thing, is left alone. 

A young man rings the doorbell and is 
let in by Grandma. He is strong and 
handsome, conceited; and, it turns out, a 
twin of the departed bumble. Grandma 
who is somewhat apprehensive that the 
van-man has finally arrived asks the 
young man what he wants. He is looking 
for work. “Oh, almost anything...almost 
anything that pays. I'll do anything for 
money.” Grandma labels him as the 
American dream. To convince him to 
stay Grandma assures him the family 
has money and that even she has money 
of her own, which she won in a baking 
contest. 

He is not adverse to staying when she 
tells him the prize was some twenty- 
five thousand dollars. The young man 
tells Grandma his story, of the early 
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separation in an orphanage from his twin 
brother, of things that happened to him 
since that he couldn’t explain. He asks 
Grandma if she is old enough to under- 
stand and she nods. 

When young, he explains, he fell from 
grace, suddenly his heart went numb: 
“Once...I was asleep at the time. . 
awoke, and my eyes were burning. And 
since that time I have been unable to 
see anything, anything, with pity, with 
affection...with anything but... .cool 
disinterest. And my _ groin. ..even 
there...since one time...one specific 
agony. . .since then I have not been able 
to love anyone with my body. And even 
my hands...I cannot touch another 
person and feel love. And there is 
more...there are more losses, but it all 
comes down to this: I no longer have the 
capacity to feel anything. I have no 
emotions. I have been drained, torn 
asunder. . .disemboweled.” 

He finishes his story by telling 
Grandma, “...I am incomplete. ..I can 
feel nothing” who at this moment ex- 
presses the only emotional line in the 
play, “Oh, my child; my child.” 

Grandma is a rough trooper. She 
quickly regains her composure, and 
falls on the idea of having Mrs. Barker 
introduce the young man to Mommy and 
Daddy as a replacement for the lost 
bumble. Mrs. Barker finds the idea en- 
thralling. This agreed, she tells Mrs. 
Barker she is leaving for the “van.” 
She takes her boxes, which contain, she 
explains, letters, regrets, her blind 
pekinese, the television, her Sunday 
teeth, eight-six years of living, some 
sounds, “...you know...the things one 
accumulates...” 

Mommy quickly recovers from the loss 
of Grandma, and jumps with delight at 
the sight of the replacement. She ex- 
claims, “Daddy! Come see. Come see 
if this isn’t a great deal more like it.” 
She barely gets a rise from Daddy, but 
he assents. Mrs. Barker promises to send 
them a bill in the mail. What price, 
satisfaction. 


Who are these people? Are they really 
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strangers, figments of Mr. Albee’s too 
vivid imagination, or are they our good 
neighbors? Could it be that in this dream 
we have met a part of ourselves, our 
bringing up, our heritage. What is the 
substance of Mr. Albee’s criticism? He 
states in his preface, “The play is an 
examination of the American Scene, an 
attack on the substitution of artificial 
for real values...” 

To achieve this end, he has given us 
a simple story. The beginning—Mommy 
and Daddy adopt a bumble; the middle— 
they bring it up “right,” the bymble 
fails; the end—they demand and get 
satisfaction. The criticism is in the char- 
acter scetches, each related, and each a 
product of the social system. The prod- 
ucts exhibited are not misfits or mangled 
rebellious rejects (the reject died), 
but rather they are the in-people, the 
ones who have succeeded, our pace- 
setters. As a result the play makes a 
frightening impression—the horror ob- 
served is not what can result but instead 
what has resulted, what we live with. 
Let us examine, briefly, who are these 
personnages on display. 

Mommy is a dominating women, a 
driving force in the family, which indeed 
is not a great departure from the realities 
of Middle-class life. She conceives her 
marriage to Daddy not as living with him 
but living off him. Mommy says to 
Daddy, “I have a right to live off of you 
because I married you, and because I 
used to let you get on top of me and 
bump your uglies; and I have a right 
to all your money when you die.” Most 
succinctly put, she is engaged in a 
Thurberian war of men and women, but 
will not lose. Mommy preys on her mate 
like a blackwidow spider, though not to 
devour but rather to emasculate. Having 
succeeded, she reigns queen of the 
domain—her home and Daddy. 

Daddy, had he been portrayed when 
he was twenty years younger, when he 
could have yet raised an objection, might 
well be likened to the comic strip hero 
Dagwood Bumbstead, with money. One 
can easily picture him, whenever life 


achieved any degree of complexity, turn- 
ing desparately to his wife, and shouting 
at the top of his lungs, “MOMMY.” Now 
though, he is old, and to remain with 
the comic strip world, he more resembles 
Jiggs, the hero of an appropriately en- 
titled strip, Bringing Up Father. He is a 
henpecked little man only alive when left 
to his devices, out of the clutch of 
Mommy, sitting in his club recounting 
the past with his fellow man. No doubt 
this simile does injustice to Jiggs’ enter- 
prise. But, Daddy is not innocent; upon 
Mommy’s urging he goes to break 
Grandma’s television set; when he was 
young, before the insertion of the 
“tubes,” he too maimed the “bumble.” 

Grandma is an enigma. She serves 
numerous functions in the play. First, 
she plays the part of a chorus on occa- 
sions, filling gaps, in the plot for the au- 
dience; second, through Mommy’s and 
Daddy’s attitude towards her, she re- 
presents the role given to age in our 
times; third, she is a voice from the past 
which retains some of the pioneer values 
such as lack of false inhibitions, ability 
to love, and most important a willingness 
to distinguish real values from artifical- 
ities. When Grandma recites the past, 
she does not embelish, she does not tell 
a story as she would like it to have been. 
Throughout the play Grandma bears a 
sharp pin to Mommy and Daddy’s fictions 
and with sharp quips offsets or contrasts 
the tone of their drivel. Grandma is 
truly alive, she has experienced love, 
still lusts for life in her old age. Grandma 
is a human. 

Mrs. Barker in the quintessence of 
the present day “do-gooder.” Her un- 
yielding efforts at holding the country 
together include such laudatary activities 
as being chairman of the local women’s 
club, volunteer work for the Bye-Bye 
Adoption Service, active membership 
in the Ladies Auxiliary Air Raid Society. 
She is depicted in the play as, “...a dear 
lady...who did all sorts of Good Works...” 
As we can see, Mrs. Barker carries quite 
a list of achievements. She is the women 
we often see in middle-class circles who 
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forgoes her free time to what she con- 
siders charitable work. Mommy describes 
her, “She’s a dreadful woman....she has 
dreadful taste, two dreadful children, a 
dreadful house, and an absolutely ador- 
able husband who sits in a wheel chair 
all the time...She’s just a dreadful wo- 
man, but she is the chairman of our 
women’s club, so naturally I’m terribly 
fond of her.” 

The American Dream obviously is not 
a play which dwells analytically with 
the problems of our time. It only attempts, 
by depiction, in a somewhat therapeutic 
sense, to affect those who will listen. It 
speaks to a generation suffering an op- 
pression, almost physical, to its senses 
and its instincts, which has been beaten 
into a state nearing sterility. We cannot 
escape the sticking resemblance of Mr. 


Albee’s “incomplete young man” to many 
of our present young generation. If in 
doubt, one has only to visit our cam- 
puses and watch the students wearing 
V-neck sweaters and fraternity pins or 
listen to girls club discussions on cash- 
meres and wedding plans. Often, if the 
observer takes a deep breath, he may 
distinguish from the perfume and shav- 
ing lotion, a distinct odor of apathy. If 
one were to follow them home, say at 
Christmas vacation, how often would we 
find, Mr. Albee might ask, Mommy and 
Daddy waiting for their bumbles? 

The play examines these problems, it 
demonstrates them to the audience in 
a surrealistic fashion, not as a protest 
but as a satire. The reviewer hopes to 
hear more from Edward Albee. 

Albert Sciaky 
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A Statement of Purpose 


In a world facing enormous problems, including threatened nuclear 
death, American intellectuals, students and professionals have with- 
drawn from participation in public life. Valuable knowledge and training, 
which could be directed toward solving social and intellectual problems, 
become increasingly overspecialized; professions and disciplines are 
isolated from one another and from society. Our generation has been 
accused of being “silent” because it has not produced any ideological 
and political movements. Nor does it subscribe to any of the old ideolo- 
gies or movements; but social movements are necessary for the solution 
of social problems. An important reason for this lack is that we cannot 
find the kind of sound thinking from which to develop a consistent po- 
litical and social program. We want to develop a coherent way of looking 
at society which can provide a rational basis for a political program for 
the ’60’s and ’70’s. 

New University Thought is a political magazine. It is also a scholarly 
journal. And it is a journal of opinion. These functions appear to be dis- 
parate only because they have been so long dissociated from one another 
in our overspecialized thought. 

The editors of New University Thought are students, young faculty 
members and professionals. We are from the natural and social sciences, 
as well as the humanities. Our readers, like the editors, span three dif- 
ferent groups within the “young” generation—veterans of World War 
II whose careers, though established, are still new; the student gener- 
ation of the Korean War, many of whom are still in graduate schools; 
and the undergraduate students in colleges and universities. You who 
read this magazine will also participate in it. More than merely reading 
New University Thought, the readers must themselves identify prob- 
lems, analyze them, write articles, suggest solutions and, with the aid 
of others involved in the magazine, carry these solutions into action. 
To this end we will bring together people of diverse skills who have a 
common interest in seeing real problems through to complete solutions. 
We will organize staff research projects and committees in various 
disciplines and professions. 

We will publish articles in virtually every field of scholarly enquiry. 
Our dissatisfaction with contemporary academic thinking and social 
planning springs from their superficiality. The common characteristic 
of the articles in New University Thought, however diverse their sub- 
jects, will be their radical mode of analysis, radical in the original sense 
of “going to the root.” Therefore, we demand of articles that they present 
the relevant facts fully, but always with a thorough analysis which shows 
the relation of specific problems to general ones. 

We look forward to academic and professional careers. We would 
like to live in a community of intellectuals, a community which does 
not suffer from internal fragmentation or alienation from the larger 
society, one which provides constructive social and ideological leader- 
ship. It is not sufficient for an intellectual community to provide only 
ideas and solutions to problems, it must be prepared to carry these into 
action. We want to begin creating this community, and we think it can 
be done at least in part through the medium of New University Thought. 


First Editorial 
Spring, 1960 
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It is possible that the war which we are trying to avoid will come. It is 
possible that we will not reach anyone. What we must avoid, we writers, 
is that our responsibility change into guilt, so that in fifty years it may 
be said of us: “They saw the greatest world catastrophe coming and 


they kept silent.” 


Jean-Paul Sartre 


...1 may indicate briefly what to me constitutes the essence of the 
crisis of our time. It concerns the relationship of the individual to society. 
The individual has become more conscious than ever of his dependence 
upon society. But he does not experience this dependence as a positive 
asset, as an organic tie, as a protective force, but rather as a threat to 
his natural rights, or even to his economic existence. Moreover, his posi- 
tion in society is such that the egotistical drives of his make-up are 
constantly being accentuated, while his social drives, which are by 
nature weaker, progressively deteriorate. All human beings, whatever 
their position in society, are suffering from this process of deteriora- 
tion. Unknow ingly prisoners of their own egotism, they feel insecure, 
lonely, and ccprived of the naive, simple, and unsophisticated enjoy- 
ment of life. Man can find meaning in life, short and perilous as it 
is, only through devoting himself to society. 

Albert Einstein 
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